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Chrysler LeBaron GIS. 
The first American luxury sports sedan to give 
Mercedes-Benz and BMW something they never expected: 
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To unlock your body's potential, we proudly offer Soloflex. 
Twenty-four traditional iron pumping exercises, each 
correct in form and balance. All on a simple machine that 
fits in a corner of your home. 

For a free Soloflex brochure, call anytime 1-800-453-9000 
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TIME 


THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


COVER: The Reagan Administration 12 


holds secret talks with Iran 

Partly in hopes of having some influence with a post-Khomeini 
government and partly in hopes of freeing the American 
hostages held in Lebanon, National Security Council officials 
have been meeting with Tehran leaders for more than a year. 
And despite a strict arms boycott, U.S. military hardware 

has been reaching the Ayatullah. See NATION. 





ELECTION ’86: The Democrats 38 
recapture control of the Senate | & 
Ronald Reagan’s dream of massive party realignment is thwarted && 
as the Republicans watch their six-seat Senate majority shrink to 

a ten-seat deficit. Will the President become a lame duck? » The 
G.O.P. counters its congressional losses by closing the gap in 
gubernatorial mansions. » Potential candidates are already 
positioning themselves for a wide-open presidential race. 








WORLD: The Soviet Union’s moves into 58 
the Pacific set off worries in Washington 
Gorbachev steps up diplomatic and military activity in an attempt 
to win friends and influence old enemies in Asia. » Shultz and 
Shevardnadze continue their impasse in Vienna as arms-control 
talks stumble again over the issue of Star Wars. » Philippine 
President Corazon Aquino receives a welcome show of support 
from Fidel Ramos, the armed forces Chief of Staff. 
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A Letter from the Publisher 


good political correspondent, like a 
As politician, always has his eye on 
the next election. So the timing was right 
when Washington-based Laurence Barrett 
was named National Political Correspon- 
dent last January, just as the 1986 midterm 
election campaigns were getting under 
way. A 21-year veteran of TIME, Barrett 
provided analysis of the ambiguous voting 
trends for this week’s ten-page special re- 
port on the election outcome. 

Barrett, who was White House corre- 
spondent during the first five years of the 
Reagan Administration, plunged into his 
new duties by following such potential pres- 
idential candidates as George Bush, Robert 
Dole, Jack Kemp, Gary Hart and Joseph 
Biden as they campaigned for this year’s 
crop of state and local nominees. 

“If you don’t get close to these people 
very early in the election cycle,” Barrett 
says, “you will have a very difficult time un- 
derstanding them once they're nominated for the presidency or 
elected. By then they are too closely insulated.” 

He followed the “class of 1988” into 18 states. Along the 
way he made good use of his time aboard campaign flights to 
get to know the candidates, just as he had done with Ronald 
Reagan. TIME drew heavily on that campaign reporting in its 
1980 Man of the Year cover story on Reagan. Barrett subse- 





quently wrote a book about Reagan’s first 
two years in office, Gambling with History. 

To cover the off-year campaigns, TIME 
correspondents fanned out across the coun- 
try, often to out-of-the-way locales. Los An- 
geles Bureau Chief Dan Goodgame found 
himself climbing up the sideboards of mud- 
spattered beet trucks while covering the 
campaign of Idaho Republican Steve 
Symms, who won a second Senate term 
Bonnie Angelo, who heads the New York 
bureau, searched a small town in Maryland 
with Democrat Barbara Mikulski, who 
would later win her Senate bid, as she tried 
to find the hall where she was supposed to 
speak. In Sheyenne, N. Dak. (pop. 307), 
Chicago Bureau Chief Jack White found 
supporters of successful Senatorial Aspi- 
rant Kent Conrad so enthusiastic about 
having a representative of the national me- 
dia in their midst that they once gave the 
startled White a round of applause. Notes 
Atlanta Bureau Chief Joseph Kane: “The trouble is that just 
when you begin to think you know a little something, the cam- 
paign ends abruptly, and you have to start all over again.” That, 
as Barrett will attest, is the name of the game. 
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All-Purpose Byrne 


To the Editors 
If it is possible to have one’s life en- 
riched and altered by a musical composi- 
tion, then David Byrne's ballet score, The 
Catherine Wheel, has had such a mark on 
me [SHOW BUSINESS, Oct. 27]. To my 
mind, the genius of Byrne and his band 
Talking Heads is limitless. 
Jeff Crouse 


Las Vegas | 


Rock’s RenaissanceMan | 


oo 





TIME covers have made me laugh, 
mad. bored and sad, but none has excited 
me more than that on David Byrne. It is 
hard to be avant-garde in this age because 
everything can find an audience some- 
where, even in Virgil, Texas. 

Donald Warren Davis 
Blowing Rock, N.C. 


The first time I heard a Talking 
Heads song was five years ago. Since then 
I have been enthralled by the power and 
sensitivity of the group. Byrne truly has to 
be the most talented man in music today. 

David Bagley 
Seattle 


You neglected to use the one word on 
your cover that best describes David 
Byrne. The word is genius. 

Richard De Ghetto 
Reseda, Calif. 


Be honest. “Singer, composer, lyricist 
and guitarist” are part of one field: “film di- 
rector, writer, actor, video artist, designer 
and photographer” are part of another. 
Nowadays, even these two areas are relat- 
ed. Were David Byrne a true Renaissance 
man. he would also master statecraft, 
metaphysics, tragedy, comedy, history and 
maybe the sonnet to boot. Today the word 
genius is used to describe everyone from 
Einstein, Beethoven and Leonardo to Ste- 
vie Wonder and Robin Williams. Renais- 
sance man? What will you call the genuine 
article when he or she does emerge? 

F. Everest Gilbert 
Dansville, N.Y 
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Letters 
Iceland's Aftermath 


It would be a mistake to think the out- 
come of the Reykjavik meeting was a sur- 
prise to Mikhail Gorbachev [NATION, 
Oct. 27]. He is a master politician who is 
steeped in the intricate maneuverings of 
the Soviet hierarchy and is now hitting 
stride in the international arena. Presi- 
dent Reagan blundered by walking into 
his trap. The Great Communicator has 
met his match in the Great Strategist. 

John R. Grimes 
Beverly, Mass. 





James Schlesinger’s article presents a 
realistic view of our nuclear-arms strategy. 
Although a “world without nuclear weap- 
| ons” sounds nifty, we must face the fact 

that the absence of a nuclear threat would 
not lead to peace but would instead limit a 
conflict to conventional weapons. The 
overwhelming Soviet superiority in this 
type of weaponry would place the U.S. and 
its allies at a tremendous disadvantage un- 
less a massive and prohibitively expensive 
conventional-arms buildup were to be un- 
dertaken. We must thus continue to rely 
on nuclear deterrence for two overriding 
reasons: it is effective. and it is cheaper 
than any other practical alternative. 

S. Pierre Paret 

Arlington, Va. 


Schlesinger says. “Nuclear arsenals 
are going to be with us as long as there are 
sovereign states with conflicting ideolo- 
gies.” With this attitude, Schlesinger is ac- 
knowledging that unless the concept of 
planetary government is universally ac- 
cepted, the human race must live with the 
perpetual threat of extinction. World or- 
der is no longer a Utopian pipe dream. 
Nuclear arms have made it the only alter- 
native to the demise of the species. 

Richard G. Chrisman 
Burley, Idaho 


The position taken by Schlesinger 
shows the depravity to which many of our 
so-called experts have fallen. Nuclear 
weapons threaten the existence of life on 
earth. Someday the trigger will go off. The 
risk of disarmament is vastly less than 
that of a nuclear holocaust. Real security 
is based on the strength of our economy, 
the vitality of our institutions and the mo- 
rale of our people. 

Rachel Bernstein 
Akron 


Does an impasse over SDI destroy 
Gorbachev's interest in offering more 
proposals? Just the opposite: it was SDI 
that brought the meeting about, and Gor- 
bachev would have offered nothing if not 
for the U.S.’s Strategic Defense Initiative. 

Leonid Vladimirov 
London 





Until it happened, I never thought 
man could break the sound barrier. Nor 


did I believe he could land on the moon. 
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So too has Star Wars seemed like high- 

class fiction. But if Gorbachev, with his 

formidable pile of weapons, is so con- 

cerned about our strategic-arms initiative, 
then perhaps I should believe in it also. 

Vernon Holst 

Newel, S. Dak 


Hasenfus Capture 
We strongly protest TIME’s misrepre- 
sentation of the facts in the caption be- 
neath the photo of Eugene Hasenfus 
{[WORLD, Oct. 20], which states, “In ene- 
my hands: a day after his surrender, Ha- 
senfus is tied up by Sandinista troops be- 
fore a helicopter flight to Managua.” The 
opposite is true; the prisoner is being un- 
tied before his flight to Managua. Mr. Ha- 
senfus was captured by soldiers of the 
antiaircraft defense after the downing of 
his C-123 cargo plane and was led by 
them to their commander, Lieut. Colonel 
Roberto Calderon, who also appears in 
the picture. Colonel Calderon's first ac- 
tion was to untie the prisoner's hands, and 
this is precisely when the U.P.1./Reuters 
photograph was taken. Your presentation 
could leave the reader with the wrong im- 
pression of Sandinista treatment of pris- 
oners, and is an unfair reflection on the 

character of Colonel Calderon. 
June Mulligan, First Lieutenant 
Office of Public and Foreign Relations 
Ministry of Defense 
Managua 

TIME regrets the error 


Everyone in the USS. is denying any 
association with Hasenfus. Doesn't the 
poor chap deserve some recognition from 
his countrymen? After all, many Ameri- 
cans share with Hasenfus the dream of 
ousting the Sandinistas from Nicaragua 

Hasan Mahmud 
Cleveland 


I have often admired the U.S.’s resolve 
to protect its citizens when they are in 
trouble. In the case of Hasenfus, however, 
consider the following: if a private citizen 
of the Soviet Union similarly disregarded 
the sovereignty of the U.S., Americans 
would be justifiably outraged. Frankly, I 
am astonished at the Nicaraguans’ rela- 
tively muted response to the recent events. 

Peter Remisch 
Toronto 


Curious Relationship 
In his review of the John Singer Sar- 

gent exhibition [ART, Oct. 27] Robert 

Hughes writes, “Of course, he [Sargent] 


had to be revived. In Reagan’s America, | 


you cannot keep a good courtier down.” I 
cannot fathom what President Reagan 
has to do with Sargent. And judging from 
the animus displayed by the media to- 
ward the President, there is no consensus 
that all America belongs to Reagan. 
Jacqueline Greenwood 
Lake Ronkonkoma, N.Y. 
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Texts on Trial 


The textbook controversy in both Al- 
abama [EDUCATION, Oct. 27] and Ten- 
nessee reveals that distorted history is be- 
ng taught in public schools in order to 


remove religion from the curriculum. If 


Thanksgiving were merely the gathering 
of the Pilgrims to celebrate the autumn 
harvest with the local Indians, then the 
Crusades could be presented as chartered 
tourist trips to the Middle East. Will stu- 
dents someday be taught that the Protes- 
tant Reformation was a simple disagree- 
ment between a Wittenberg professor 
named Martin Luther and Rome's Mayor 
Pope Leo X over Germany’s international 
balance of payments? 
Donald Francis Nigroni 
Glenolden, Pa. 


If the textbooks being used in 
Alabama’s public schools do not mention 
the Deity, neither do they tell of attacks 
made against religious dissenters by 
the same people who came to the New 
World in search of religious freedom. Nor 
do the books mention the heresy trials 
that prevented freedom of travel among 
the colonies, the religious massacre of Hu- 
guenots in Florida or the persecution of 
Quakers by the Massachusetts colony. 
Would the plaintiffs in the Alabama text- 
book case agree to have this historical 


INTERNATIONAL (1M) 


Letters 


picture of religion presented to their chil- 

dren along with the religious context 
of Thanksgiving? 

Frank L. Knowles 

Medford, Ore. 


South Africans Speak 

So sanctions have been imposed on 
South Africa [WORLD, Oct. 13]. The 
American people through their elected 
representatives have seen fit to vent their 
righteous indignation at an unjust re- 
gime with precisely the kind of let’s- 
treat-injustice-with-injustice mentality of 
which the Pretoria government is guilty 
One wonders whether these same self- 
serving Senators and Congressmen will 
pay to feed, clothe and house the families 

their sanctions will impoverish 
Llewellyn D. Kriel 
Florida North, South Africa 


As a white South African student, I 
have long felt extremely frustrated with 
my inability to pressure my government 
into making any meaningful change. 
Now at last I see that the world is coming 
to its senses in forcing State President Bo- 
tha to do something. At least I will have a 
future in a country that has seemed 
doomed to destruction 

Francois H. Viljoen 
Cape Town 


We feature GM cars like the Chevy Chevette, 
Buick Century, and Chevy Camaro 
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In Europe, Africa ai 


Apartheid has few supporters in 
South Africa, even in the government 
The question is not whether to abolish it, 
but how to bring about its end without de- 
stroying what was once a flourishing 
economy and without causing serious re- | 
percussions in a number of neighboring 
countries whose economies are closely in- 
terwoven with that of South Africa. The 
critics and detractors of South Africa are 
not concerned that in trying to cure the 
malaise of apartheid, they will surely kill 
the patient, especially since most of them 
stand to gain something by imposing 
sanctions, be it to promote their own trade 
or to ingratiate themselves with Third 
World nations or with black voters in 
their own countries. They demand the 
right to dictate the pace of reform in 
South Africa without regard to the dan- 
gers of a badly timed step or a wrong deci- 
sion. We in South Africa are deeply con- 
cerned by attempts of uncaring people to 
bring about the destruction of our econo- 
my, which may result in South Africa’s 
becoming another Ethiopia or Lebanon 

Joseph Levin 
Pietermaritzburg, South Africa 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center 
New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the writ- 
er’s full name, address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space 
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Roaring out of the past: Chapter XI, arestored B-25 bomber, escorted by two Mustangs, on a mission of sweet recall 


In Florida: A Flight of Grand Old Birds 


nasparkling weekend down in Flori- 

da, some people who care passionate- 
ly for World War II airplanes—“war- 
birds,” the devotees call them—put on a 
show. On Friday the P-51s and the C-46s 
and the B-25 bombers came rumbling 
into Titusville out of a flawless sky (your 
favorite paint-and-fender man couldn't 
spray a better one), and on Saturday 
13,000 people paid to watch them all fly. 
It was a sweet, innocent exercise, for the 
crowd as well as the pilots, and nostalgia 
clung to the air long after the last landing, 
like a vapor trail 

Not to make too much of it—after all, 
elsewhere in the land, philatelists no 
doubt gathered, and show-dog owners, 
possessors of spinning wheels, antique 
crockery, vintage automobiles or sows 
that would fetch blue ribbons at any coun- 
ty fair—but the Titusville event swept you 
back and held you stuck in time through 
the course of an afternoon (Why does the 
word stirring come uncharacteristically to 
mind?). Any sucker for a Zippo lighter, a 
cracked leather flight jacket, the music of 
Glenn Miller or the recollection of a sassy 
riveter with a mouth like a beesting would 
have found peace in this field. 

“They say every dog has his day,” said 
retired Lieut. Colonel Richard E. Cole of 
San Antonio. “Well, we had ours.” Cole 
was one of the Army airmen who flew 
with James H. Doolittle on April 18, 1942. 
That was the day the US. put 16 B-25s 
over Tokyo and four other Japanese cities 
in a raid that did little damage but— 
pardon the French—boosted the hell out 
of post—Pearl Harbor morale. “My wife is 
always saying ‘What's wrong with you?’ ” 
Cole went on. “You see, every time I hear 
a B-25 or a C-147, I know what it is. It has 
something to do with the inner ear, I 
guess.” 

The show, sponsored by the Valiant 
Air Command, one of several nonprofit 
organizations in the country whose aim is 
to restore and maintain historic aircraft, 
had hoped to re-create the Doolittle raid 
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by getting 16 B-25s off the ground at Ti- | 


tusville. “Folks, we really tried,” apolo- 
gized an announcer, Ted Anderson. “At 
the moment, there aren't 16 flyable 


B-25s in America.” In the end, they got 


seven up 

Were it not for a tendency toward im- 
providence among a certain slice of our 
society, the seven would not have flown 
Consider the name of one: Chapter XJ. 
According to Julie Moore, the “wrench,” 
or mechanic, on Chapter XJ, the bomber 
burns 150 gallons of gasoline an hour, and 
a quart or two of oil. Taking maintenance 
into account, she estimates the operating 
cost at $650 an hour. A co-owner with her 
husband Jack Moore, an emergency- 
room physician in Sarasota and a former 
naval flight surgeon, she proudly displays 
her simple silver wedding band. “You 
will notice no diamonds,” she said, saying 
further that “Jack and I joke that other 
doctors in Sarasota spend $200 a week 
eating out. We don’t, and this is why.” 
She swept an arm grandly back toward 
the gleaming old bird, and just then an 
aficionado approached with a world of es- 
oteric inquiries 

“I don’t use Nevr-Dull,”’ the inquisitor 
volunteered at one point, as they got off on 
the burnishing side of life. “I use Simi- 
chrome polish.” 

“Do you know how much that costs?” 
Julie Moore said, watching her pennies. 
“Besides, Nevr-Dull doesn’t scratch.” 

“Metal All will scratch unless you use 
a high-speed buffer.” 

“Alumin-Nu is good.” 

“If you're not careful and you don’t 
know what you're doing, you'll get 
swirls.” 

They both agreed something called 
Gunk was good for grease. And Julie 
Moore had an insider's tip: white flour 
“After the Nevr-Dull, coat a dry, clean 
rag with white flour, and it’s half the buff- 
ing job. We've about been thrown out of 
the hangar because I get flour all over the 
place.” 








Elsewhere along the flight line the cu- 
rious pressed the flesh of pilots, peered in 
bomb bays, pretended to be tail gunners 
“How does she handle in a cross wind?” 

“Steady as a good mule.” 

A woman wearing a scarf over tightly 





rolled hair curlers, and toreador tights | 
over troubled thighs, gave off a brassy 


laugh as she came across the nose art on a 
bomber called Whistler's Mother. It de- 
picted a cigar-smoking tart with a mug of 
beer in one hand, a bomb in the other. 
“Now that takes me back,” she said. “I 
used to know everything about these 
things, but that was three husbands ago. 
You couldn't ask me anything now.” Af- 
ter the crowd had had a chance to inspect 
the craft up close, the show cranked off in 
the afternoon, with a repeat performance 
the next day, a Sunday. There were aero- 
batics, fake dogfights, exploding oil drums 
out in the center of the field—everything 
but a wing walker. The older the pilot, it 
seemed, the more kisses he blew the 
crowd upon touchdown. When the B-25s 
came over, Anderson told the audience 
that “they're the ones that stuck the first 
pin in Tojo, We were whipped dogs, folks, 
before they did what they did for morale.” 


lying Chapter XI were Jack Moore 

and Robbie Robinson, a retired Delta 
pilot who first found the plane in a field in 
Caldwell, N.J., in 1977. It had been canni- 
balized. There was nothing left but the 
wings, the fuselage and the engine. The 
right side was painted green, the left side 
red, and the wings were white with black 
stripes. It was called Psychedelic Monster 
then, and it fetched a price of $1,700. A 
$25,000 investment later, Robinson was 
able to fly the plane to Fort Lauderdale, 
where its renovation came to another 
$138,000. Robinson’s reasoning was, “It 
gives you the feeling you've done some- 
thing most people haven't done. You did 
rebuild and restore a 44-year-old air- 
plane. I hope someday it will go into a mu- 
seum someplace.” For Jack Moore, his in- 
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vestment is a wistful tip of the hat nl 
another age: “I’m 56 years old. When I 
was a boy, we looked up when a plane 
came over. Nobody looks up anymore.” 
They looked up the day the warbirds 
flew over Florida, however. No one can 
help but pay attention to the racket of pis- 
tons firing individually, a sound gone out 
of modernity. Nowadays jets scream, and 
cars, even motorcycles, hum, A spectator, 
Cal Buchanan from Orlando, a “grease 
monkey from way back yonder,” ven- 
tured that “I came along when you could 
hear what was wrong with a motor 90% of 
the time. Good ears and 50 cents'll get you 
a cup of coffee these days, if you shop 
around.” As a gorgeous P-38 rattled down 
the field, Buchanan called its tubercular 
chorus “music” and gave thanks aloud for 
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Jack Moore, Julie and, right, Robinson 
“people with the kind of money to keep 
these things going.” 

In this case, the people with money 
were John and Ari Silberman from Tam- 
pa, and the P-38 was John’s love. John, 
explained Ari, “doesn’t work, but he real- 
ly knows how to live.” She said her 
husband's expensive flirtations run from 
vintage aircraft to exotic cars to “what 
have you.” 

And then Ari Silberman volunteered 
the kind of information that would have 
knocked old Grease Monkey Buchanan's 
hat in the creek. She said she was 
an investment banker, and that her 
work would pull her away from the show 
early. She had to be with clients in 
Scotland the following morning, to fish 
for salmon along the Tweed. And on 
Wednesday she had to be in Paris, to put 
together a deal for a mobile bureau de 
change to be operated out of armored cars 

Now that’s the kind of people, Cal, 
who can afford to keep warbirds aloft for 
the likes of you and me. —By Gregory Jaynes 
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DUE TO TECHNICAL DIFFICULTIES 
BEYOND THEIR CONTROL, OTHER 
COMPANIES WILL NOT BE BRINGING 
YOU THIS CAR. They will not be bringing you the 


extraordinary eta engine of the BMW 528e. A power plant so 
imaginative, so unique it’s protected by international patents. 
They will not be bringing you an electronic engine 
management system so advanced it adjusts all vital engine 
functions up to a remarkable 400 times a second for 
peak performance. 
They will not be delivering the sort of fit and finish, the 
astounding dedication to perfection, that has given Bavarian 
engineers a reputation bordering on the mystical. 
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Nor will they muster up a Service Interval Indicator 
designed to help extend the life of your car. 

And they may not be bringing you “the most complex, 
expensive and proven anti-lock braking system available” 
(AutoWeek) as standard equipment. 

But perhaps most disheartening, they will not be 
bringing you the sheer joy of driving a car so quick, so agile 
“that it makes a better driver out of whoever is behind the 
wheel’ (Motor Trend). 

A process you can begin with a test drive at a nearby 
authorized BMW dealer. 

The only dealer in the world that can bring you all of this 
—along with a host of leasing and financing Packages @ Es 


that can help you avoid accepting anything less. yy 
THE ULTIMATE DRIVING MACHINE. 
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COVER STORY 


The 
U.S. 
And 
Iran 


The story behind 
Reagan's dealings 
with the mullahs 








he tale sounded really too bizarre 

to be believed. The U.S conniving 

at arms shipments to Iran? Send 

ing a secret mission to palaver 

with the mullahs? Trying to keep the 
whole thing from Congress and most of 
the U.S. Government? And all over Iran, 

| Ofall places! The country that held Amer- 
icans hostage for 444 days beginning in 
1979, the land leader, 


whose fanatical 














Presidential Envoy McFarlane: his itinerary included secret meetings in Europe and Tehran 


Ayatullah Ruhollah Khomeini, has never 
ceased to denounce America as the 
“Great Satan,” the state widely suspected 
to this very day of fomenting terrorist at- 
tacks against Americans 

Yet there is no question that it hap 
pened. Initially in the perhaps illusory 
hope of gaining influence with a post-Kho 
mein! government in Iran, but eventually 
also as an inducement for Iranian he pin 


Nov. 2, 1986 


winning freedom for U.S. hostages held by 
Muslim zealots in Lebanon, the Reagan 
Administration approved clandestine ship 
ments of military equipment—ammuni- 
lion, spare parts for tanks and jet fighters 
to Iran through Israel 

As long as the deep secret was kept 
even from most of the US. intelligence 
community—the maneuver in one sense | 
worked. Iran apparently leaned on Leba- | 
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nese terrorists to set free three American 
hostages, the latest of whom, David Ja- 
cobsen, flew home to the U.S. last week 
for a Rose Garden meeting with Ronald 
Reagan 
the incredible story became known, the 
consequences were dire. The Administra- 
tion appeared to have violated at least the 
spirit, and possibly the letter, of a long 
succession of U.S. laws that are intended 


| | Sept. 14, 1985 









Benjamin Weir was the first to be freed 
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But once the broad outlines of 


The Ayatullah Khomeini in Qum: a fierce internal struggle has broken out in the Islamic regime in anticipation of new leadership 


to stop any arms transfers, direct or indi- 
rect, to Iran. Washington looked to be 
sabotaging its own efforts to organize a 
worldwide embargo against arms sales to 
Iran, and hypocritically flouting its inces- 
sant admonitions to friends and allies not 
to negotiate with terrorists for the release 
of their captives 

America’s European allies, the recipi- 
ents of much of that nagging, were out- 
raged. Moreover, the U.S. was likely to 
forfeit the trust of moderate Arab nations 
that live in terror of Iranian-fomented Is- 
lamic fundamentalist revolutions and fear 
anything that might build up Tehran’s 
military machine. Finally, the Adminis- 
tration seemed to have lost at least tempo- 
rarily any chance of gaining the release of 
the missing six U.S. hostages in Lebanon, 
or of cultivating the Iranian politicians 
who might sooner or later take over from 
Khomeini. The 86-year-old Ayatullah is 
reported to be bedridden following a 
recent heart attack, but for at least 
as long as he lives, Iranian officials, 
including those who have been in quiet 
contact with the White House, cannot af- 
ford to be caught dealing any further with 
the Great Satan 

The story of how this came about 
leaked out in bits and pieces all last week 
from bewilderingly varied sources: an ac- 
count published by a pro-Syrian weekly 





magazine in Beirut, a public speech by the 
speaker of the Iranian parliament, guarded 
private comments by government officials 
in Washington and Jerusalem, even a Dan- 
ish sailor’s revelations about a voyage 
through the Persian Gulf. Some of the 
more mind-boggling versions of the tale 
had touches of melodrama that might have 
come from the most lurid spy fiction: a 
presidential envoy slipping into Tehran 
bearing (so the Iranians claimed) presents 
of pistols, a Bible and a key-shaped cake; 
an American cargo plane disappearing 
from radar screens over Turkey; a Danish 
ship changing the name painted on its hull 
prior to reaching an Israeli port 

The Administration's distress at being 
caught out in such an improbable and em- 
barrassing situation was evident in the 
scramble of the White House to put a lid on 
the rapidly expanding story. Whereas only 
a few weeks ago the Administration had 
rallied its forces to defend the President’s 
actions at the Iceland summit, virtually 
blitzing the media with press conferences, 
interviews and briefings, now there was a 
chorus of no comments, off-the-record ob- 
servations, obfuscations and pointed sug- 
gestions of self-restraint, even repression of 
the emerging facts. President Reagan de- 
clared that the disclosures “are making it 
more difficult for us” to win the release of 
the Americans still held captive in Leba- 
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An American goal was to make contact with the powerful Rafsanjani, who is believed to be more pragmatic than some other religious leaders 





non. The just-released Jacobsen, in a mov- 
ing appeal at his welcoming ceremony at 
the White House, warned reporters that 
“unreasonable speculation on your part 
can endanger their lives.” Cried Jacobsen: 
“In the name of God, would you please just 
be responsible and back off!” 

The pleas raised once more the peren- 
nial question of the responsibility of the 
press, as well as the undisputed need of the 
Government to carry on sensilive negotia- 
tions in secret. In this instance, the story of 
the clandestine negotiations with Iran was 


broken not by the American press but bya | 


Lebanese magazine and the speaker of the 
Iranian parliament. Together they provid- 
ed the major outlines of the secret dealings. 
| Even as President Reagan pleaded for a 
L 











halt to speculation, sources within his own 
Government confirmed much of the specu- 
lation and added important details. While 
some congressional leaders questioned the 
wisdom of making such a deal in the first 
place, other critics blamed the disclosure 
on the Administration’s failure to take into 
account the danger of leakage and on its 
tendency toward improvisation and swash- 
buckling. Moreover, none of the informa- 
tion that emerged last week included po- 
tentially dangerous details about the 
whereabouts of the hostages, their move- 
ments or their captors. 

Many of the details are still either 
murky or disputed, and some may never be 
known. But this much seems clear: some- 
time around August 1985, the White House 





got word that at least one of the many 
quarreling factions in the Iranian govern- 
ment was interested in re-establishing con- 
tact with the US. The first message appar- 
ently came to American officials in Beirut. 
In addition, Iranians who meet regularly 
with U.S. representatives at the Hague, 
where Iran is pursuing a case against the 
US. before the International Court of Jus- 
tice, indicated that some Tehran leaders 
wanted to talk. 

With President Reagan’s approval, a 
few top American officials began a series 
of hush-hush meetings with Iranians that 
as of last week had gone on for 14 months 
The American representatives apparently 
were guided, if not led, by Robert McFar- 
lane, then National Security Adviser. Just 





Washington’s Cowboys 











s news of secret U.S. dealings with Iran began to appear last 

week, attention inexorably turned to a cluster of suites in 
the Old Executive Office Building next door to the White 
House. They house a select band of globe-trotting staffers of 
the National Security Council, the executive agency that coor- 
dinates U.S. defense and foreign-affairs activities. Known for 
its bravado and love of derring-do, the small group conceived 
and ran the secret talks with Iran. While the group is part of a 
crisis-management team within the 46-person NSC staff, its free- 
wheeling style has led Washington insiders to call its members 
the “cowboys.” 

The most prominent is Lieut. Colonel Oliver North, 43, a 
Marine who earned the Silver Star and two Purple Hearts— 
among other medals—in the Viet Nam War. He is deputy direc- 
tor for political-military affairs on the NSC. A close friend and 
military comrade of former National Security Adviser Robert 
McFarlane, North arouses strong emotions in people. “Nobody 
can be indifferent to Ollie,” says the wife of a top foreign diplo- 
mat. “Either you love him, or you hate him with a passion.” 

Since he joined the NSC in 1981, North has handled many 
highly sensitive missions. After the 1983 Beirut bombing that 
killed 241 U.S. Marines, North led the hunt for those responsi- 








ble. The chief suspect, however, managed to escape. When ter- 
rorists seized the Achille Lauro cruise ship off the coast of Egypt 
last year, North arranged the midair interception of an Egypt- 
Air jet carrying Abul Abbas, the mastermind of the hijacking, 
to safety in Tunisia. North helped plan the 1983 U.S. invasion of 
Grenada and last April’s Libyan air raid. It was not surprising 
that North turned up in Cyprus last week just when Released 
Hostage David Jacobsen arrived there. “Oliver North is the 
prototype of the modern American hero,” says a friend and col- 
league. “Wherever and whenever Americans are in trouble, 
sooner or later you will see him at the scene.” 

Yet North’s global troubleshooting has sometimes landed 
him in trouble. As head of NSC operations in Central America, he 
organized a private supply network that provided aid to the con- 
tra rebels seeking to oust the Marxist Sandinista government in 
Nicaragua. Senate and House committees investigated North's 
role last year, but found no proof that he had violated a U.S. law 
regulating aid to the contras. The colonel’s name briefly surfaced 
again last month when Gunrunner Eugene Hasenfus was cap- 
tured in Nicaragua after his plane was shot down while he was 
flying weapons to the contras. A card found in the wreckage be- 
longed to a businessman thought to have links to North. 
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Rifle in hand, Montazeri, the designated successor as spiritual leader, preaches before a glowering portrait of his former teacher 





which officials participated on the Irani- 
an side is not known, but they are believed 
to be allies of Ali Akbar Hashemi Rafsan- 
jani, the speaker of the Iranian parlia- 
ment, who is less bitterly anti-American 
than many of his colleagues. The sessions 
were initially conducted in European cit- 
ies, but they eventually included three se- 
cret American missions to Tehran. One in 
August that included McFarlane, who left 
the Administration last December and is 
now on the staff of Georgetown Universi- 
ty’s Center for Strategic and International 
Studies, and Oliver North, a Marine colo- 
nel on the staff of the National Security 
Council, was reported around the world 
last week. There was an earlier meeting of 
US. and Iranian officials in Geneva in 





October 1985. That mission was headed 
by John Poindexter, then McFarlane’s 
deputy and now his successor as National 
Security Adviser 

The Administration claims that its 
primary motives were to open some kind 
of back channel into the fierce factional 
struggles now raging in Tehran and to 
gain the attention of some of the politi- 
cians jockeying for position in the post- 
Khomeini era. In itself that motive was 


shrewd, even laudable. The U.S. has little | 


hope of moderating Iran’s behavior while 
Khomeini rules. The aged Ayatullah may 
be too weak to provide much direct lead- 
ership anymore, but no one dares do any- 
thing of which he disapproves. Yet not all 
the men around him are as dedicated as 


he is to pursuing the seven-year-old war 
with Iraq until that country is crushed, 
or to exporting anti-Western revolution 
throughout the Muslim world. If politi- 
cians in contact with the U.S. were to gain 
major influence in a successor regime, 
Washington might be in a position to urge 
them to wind down the war with Iraq, call 
off troublemaking in neighboring states 
and ease support of terrorism 

The US. cannot afford to ignore Iran, 
because the country is a glittering geopo- 
litical prize. One of the world’s biggest oil 
producers, it is strategically situated on 
the Persian Gulf, through which most 
Middle East oil flows into world markets 
The U.S. dares not take a chance that 
Iran might fall into the Soviet orbit. Mos- 





A confirmed workaholic, North regularly puts in 16-to-18- 
hour days while in Washington. He dislikes paperwork, and 
once groused to a friend, “Every time a terrorist fires a bullet, 
we have to fill out a pile of papers.” Colleagues quip that North’s 
real power comes from two office computers hooked into the 
major U.S. intelligence-gathering agencies, and from a secure 
telephone line that he uses for classified conversations. For his 
own protection, the slender officer is rarely photographed or 
quoted in news accounts. “He is there to serve the President, 
and that is it,” a colleague says. 

Like North, the rest of the cowboys tend to be hard-line 
conservatives who crave adventure and seem to generate con- 
troversy. Howard Teicher, 35, a respected expert on the Middle 
East, recently emerged as a source of a Washington disinforma- 
tion campaign designed to suggest, among other things, that the 
US. was planning military moves against Libya. The Adminis- 
tration caused a furor last month when it admitted that the re- 
ports were false. 

Teicher, who speaks fluent Hebrew, caused another flap 
five years ago when he tried to publish a fictionalized account 
of Israel’s nuclear secrets. The manuscript was confiscated by 
the Israeli military censor, and Teicher did not seek to publish 
it elsewhere. 

Another zealous cowboy is Vince Cannistraro, 41, a twelve- 
year veteran of the CIA. He took over Central American opera- 
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tions from North last spring after first being responsible for op- 
erations in Africa. He has directed the channeling of weapons 
and aid to Jonas Savimbi’s UNITA rebels fighting the Marxist re- 
gime in Angola. Insiders say Cannistraro managed to supply 
Savimbi with more arms than the White House originally in- 
tended. A quiet official who joined the NSC in 1983, Cannistraro 
has helped funnel supplies to the mujahedin guerrillas at war 
with the Soviet-backed government of Afghanistan. 

Other members of the crisis-management team are more 
shadowy figures. Robert Earle, 42, a Marine lieutenant colonel 
and Rhodes scholar, joined the staff from the CIA last year 
and now serves as North’s deputy. He meets regularly with 
foreign counterterrorist experts and coordinates operations 
with them. Craig Coy, 36, a Coast Guard commander, joined 
the NSC after serving on a White House terror task force. Lieut. 
Colonel Jim Stark, 38, worked with North in planning last 
spring’s Libyan air raid. He is considered to be more disciplined 
than his sometimes freebooting colleagues, while sharing their 
tough-minded attitudes. 

The crisis-management cowboys, of course, have attracted 
critics, and their methods are often questioned. One congressio- 
nal staffer calls North a “ruthless operator.” But if the cowboys 
sometimes appear to ride roughshod, NSC officials say, they are 
only carrying out Administration policies. _—By John Greenwald. 
Reported by David Beckwith and David Halevy/Washington 
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cow has been maneuver- 
ing for influence in a 
post-Khomeini Iran; it 
resumed buying Iranian 
oil and gas. If Soviet 
blandishments do not 
work, bullying might 
Over the past year and a 
half, the U.SS.R. has 
nearly doubled, to more 
than 50 divisions, the 
military forces stationed 
near its border with Iran 
The US.-Iranian talks proceeded on 

two tracks, one concerning general politi- 
cal questions, the other the hostages in 
Lebanon. The Americans did their best to 
| keep the two tracks separate, but inevita- 
| bly they tended to merge, if only because 
the same people, notably North, were in- 
volved in both sets of talks. American offi- 
cials insist that their prime purpose in 
agreeing to arms transfers was to cultivate 


influence with potential future leaders of 


Iran. Apparently, the Administration 
thought these men might feel gratitude to 
the US. for supplying arms that Iran crit- 
ically needs to fight its war with Iraq. But 
a senior Administration official concedes 


that the subjects of arms and the release of 


hostages became “linked 

In some minds the linkage began very 
early. In July 1985, Israeli businessmen 

| who had been in contact with Iranian offi- 
cials told Shimon Peres, then Israel's Prime 
Minister, that they thought a swap of arms 
for U.S. hostages could be arranged. Peres 
presumably communicated that informa- 
tion promptly to Ronald Reagan. The sto- 
ry in Jerusalem is that the White House 
designated Poindexter to look into the idea, 
and he named North as liaison with Israel 
In any case, the Israeli businessmen were 
authorized by Peres to resume contacts and 
strike a deal with the Iranians. The execu 
tives turned to Adnan Khashoggi, a famed 
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Saudi Arabian wheeler- 
dealer and an extremely 
wealthy businessman. He 
got a long shopping list 
from Tehran that includ- 
ed Hawk antiaircraft mis- 
siles and radar-guidance 
equipment for them, anti- 
tank missiles, and spare 
parts for jet fighters 

Lebanese terrorists 
influenced by Iran re- 
leased one of their Amer- 
ican captives, the Rev. Benjamin Weir, on 
Sept. 14, 1985. According to Israeli re- 
ports, President Reagan telephoned Peres 
to thank him for Israel’s help in securing 
Weir's freedom. Five days later Iran got 
some of the Hawk missiles and guidance 
equipment that had been on the shopping 
list relayed through Businessman Kha- 
shoggi. They are said to have been deliv- 
ered by a DC-8 cargo plane thal was once 
owned by a Miami-based air-transport 
company. The aircraft took off from Ta- 
briz, [ran, disappeared from radar screens 
over Turkey, made what was supposed to 
be a “forced landing” in Israel and later 
returned to Iran by a circuitous route 

More arms transfers followed. Israel 
so far this year has shipped roughly $40 
million worth of military equipment to 
Iran, largely artillery and tank ammuni- 
tion, and spare parts for fighter planes. In 
itself, this is unremarkable. Israel has 
been selling arms to Iran on and off since 
the Khomeini government took power in 
1979, originally in a successful effort to 
win permission for Iranian Jews to emi- 
grate to Israel. The Ayatullah ts a sworn 
enemy of the Jewish state, but Israel too 
hopes to gain influence with Khomeini’s 
potential successors. In addition, Israel 
believes that its self-interest lies in help- 
ing Iran at least to stalemate Iraq in the 
gulf war 


Weinberger, left, and Poindexter were two of those in the know from the beginning 





With the President's approval, a handful of NSC officials conducted the operation 
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The U.S. has sometimes protested 
the Israeli sales, sometimes grudgingly 
winked at them. In the latest round, it did 
much more than wink: some of the arms 
and parts were bought by private Israeli 
businessmen and then forwarded to Iran, 
which wound up paying the bill. The de- 
livery of such items had been blocked by 
the Carter Administration, however, after 
the Khomeini-led revolution toppled the 
Shah and acquiesced in the seizure of the 
U.S. embassy by Iranian militants in 
1979. The Reagan Administration, in line 
with its outspoken neutrality in the gulf 
war, has a long-standing and strongly ad- 
vocated policy against arms sales to Iran 

Some details about how the transfers 
were arranged came last week from a 
seemingly unlikely source: the Union of 
Seamen in Denmark. It said that Danish 
ships, which have acquired a reputation 
for being able to deliver quietly any ques- 
tionable cargo anywhere, had carried at 
least five loads of arms and ammunition 
from Israel to Iran. Said Union Deputy 
Chairman Henrik Berlau: “It appears 
that the shipments this year have been 
carried out on the orders of the U.S. to win 
the release of hostages in Lebanon.” 


he union related the story of an 
October voyage as told by a sailor 
who asked not to be identified. He 
said that around Oct. 17 the coast- 
er Morso picked up 26 containers full of 
ammunition in the Israeli port of Eilat 
and delivered them to the Iranian port of 
Bandar Abbas. “We all knew there was 
ammunition on board,” said the sailor, 
but Israeli authorities in Eilat took care to 
let no one else know. “The Israeli harbor 
authorities,” the sailor added, “told us to 
take off all markings that could show we 
had been in Israel, including the mark- 
ings on the food we had taken aboard and 
on the weapons containers. We even had 
to remove the JAFFA markings on the or- 
anges.” Further, said the seaman, uni- 
formed Israelis had already demanded 
that the name Morso be removed from the 
ship before its arrival in Eilat and re- 
placed temporarily by Solar; the name 
was changed back to Morso as the vessel 
approached the Persian Gulf, reaching 
Iran around Oct. 21 
In the U.S., the arms-shipping opera- 
tions and some of the negotiations with 
Iran about hostages were arranged by a 
tiny group of NSC staffers led by Oliver 
North and known as the “cowboys.” Says 
a Government source who was clued in on 
their operations very late: “This thing was 
run out of the West Wing [of the White 
House]. It was a vest-pocket, high-risk 
business.” Whether the motive for the 
arms-shipments policy was to gain U.S 
influence in Iran’s power struggles or to 
win freedom for hostages in Lebanon, of- 
ficials could hope for success, Last month 
Mehdi Hashemi, a hard-line Iranian offi- 
cial, was arrested in Tehran and charged 
by the Iranian government with treason 
allegedly because he had masterminded 
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the kidnaping of a Syrian diplomat, who 
was then promptly set free. Khomeini 
personally approved an investigation into 
Hashemi's activities. Hashemi’s pending 


he is among the most extreme of Khomei- 
ni’s followers in urging Islamic revolution 
outside Iran. He is thought to have sug- 
gested to Lebanese extremists that they 
kidnap and hold American hostages. 
Meanwhile, the Lebanese groups 
holding the hostages released a second 
clergyman, Father Lawrence Jenco, in 
July and David Jacobsen last week. Their 
freedom was obtained without any yield- 
ing on the captors’ principal demand: re- 
lease of 17 terrorists being held in Kuwait 
on charges of dynamiting the U.S. and 
French embassies. In a statement an- 





nouncing that they were letting Jacobsen 


_ 


Bitter memories of 1979: using the U.S. flag to carry trash 


downfall is good news for the U.S. because | 


T 








doubtful that anyone else could have done 
So, since Waite, as a nonpolitical man of 
religion, has the trust of all parties 
involved, including the kidnapers. One 
Israeli official refers to Waite as the 
“cellophane wrapping” around hostage 
releases. Says he: “You cannot deliver a 
gift package unwrapped. That is why 
there will be no more hostage releases un- 
til he returns to the region.” 

It should have been obvious, though, 
that the U.S. dealings with Iran would 
continue to bear fruit only so long as 
they were kept secret—and that no ma- 


| neuvers so momentous could be held un- 


der cover very long. In retrospect it is as- 
tonishing that so few people knew 
anything for a period as long as 14 
months. But an essential part of the plan- 
ning of intelligence operations is, or 


Marching a prisoner around the occupied embassy in Tehran 








visited Tehran in early September, stayed 
at the Independence (formerly Hilton) 
Hotel and met with a variety of officials 
from the Iranian Foreign Ministry, parlia- 
ment and army, who supposedly asked for 
more military equipment. Shortly after the 
visit, said A/ Shiraa, the U.S. airlifted the 
arms to Iran in four C-130 cargo planes 
flying out of a base in the Philippines. No 
independent evidence of any such flight 
has come to light, but the rest of the story 
contains elements of truth. 

Where did the magazine get its infor- 
mation? The publication is known to have 
close ties to Syria. That country and Iran 
are formally allies, but their relationship 
has come under increasing strain. One 
reason is their rivalry for influence over 
Islamic Jihad and Hizballah, which Iran 
is clearly winning. The assumption in the 











The notion that the U.S. would send vital military aid to a cou ntry that held Americans captive for 444 days at first seemed beyond belief. 


g0, his captors, Islamic Jihad, mysterious- 
ly urged the U.S. to “proceed with current 
approaches that could lead, if continued, 
to a solution of the hostages issue.” Wash- 
ington at the time vehemently denied that 
it had made any “approaches,” to Iran or 
anyone else. 

Jacobsen’s release was credited by 
some observers in the Middle East to Syr- 
ia, which occupies the portion of Lebanon 
where Islamic Jihad and its companion 
group, Hizballah (the Party of God), oper- 
ate. It is now clear that Syria played next 
to no role. In fact, it appears to have lost 
nearly all sway with the extremists, who 
are now heavily influenced by Iran. 

The patient and untiring negotiating 
efforts of Terry Waite, the personal envoy 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury, also ap- 
pear in a different light. Waite’s activities 
were important, but not wholly in the way 
they appeared at the time. Since neither 
the US. nor Iran could let it be known 
that they were in contact, let alone that 
| the US. was supplying Iran with arms, 
some cover for Jacobsen’s release had to 
be found. Waite and his mission provided 
the necessary public appearance, and it is 





should be, what will be done and said 
when their covers are blown. And nobody 
in either Washington or Tehran seems to 
have given that much thought. 


he cover began coming off first in 
Iran, when supporters of Khomei- 
ni’s chosen successor, Ayatullah 
Hussein Ali Montazeri, started 
clandestinely distributing pamphlets ac- 
cusing the regime of surreptitious contacts 
with the U.S. Specifically, they claimed 
that Rafsanjani had met with nameless 
American emissaries in Iran. Last week 
several members of the group were re- 
portedly arrested in Iran, charged with 


| distributing leaflets that were “in line 


with the vicious attempts of the counter- 
revolutionaries.” 

The first the world learned of the un- 
raveling scheme was just before Jacobsen’s 
release, when A/ Shiraa (The Sailboat 
Mast), a weekly magazine published in 
Muslim West Beirut, ran a sensational ar- 
ticle reporting that the U.S. had been send- 
ing spare parts and ammunition for jet 
fighters to Iran. The magazine further said 
that McFarlane and four companions had 





Middle East as well as in the US. is that 
the Syrians somehow got wind of both the 
U.S.-arranged arms shipments to Iran 
and McFarlane’s mission. They may have 
leaked the story in order to torpedo the 
potential relationship between the U.S. 
and moderate elements in the Iranian 
government, with a view to enhancing 
Syria’s influence in the power struggle in 
Tehran. Syria may have also been piqued 
over losing a role in hostage bargaining, 
which gave it a useful gambit in counter- 
ing adverse publicity about Syrian links 
to terrorism 

In any case, the secret was out. Raf- 
sanjani was evidently alarmed enough to 
take strong action to counter A/ Shiraa’s 
story and perhaps to cover up his own 
dealings with the Great Satan. In a speech 
to the Iranian parliament last Tuesday, 
Rafsanjani confirmed McFariane’s visit 
but added some wildly improbable embel- 
lishments. According to Rafsanjani, 
McFarlane and four unnamed American 
companions arrived in Tehran with Irish 
Passports and posing as the flight crew of 
a plane carrying military equipment that 
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Iran had purchased from international 
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arms dealers. They brought with them, 
said Rafsanjani, gifts of a Bible auto- 
graphed by President Reagan, a cake 
shaped like a key intended to symbolize 
an opening to better relations between the 
US. and Iran, and an unspecified number 
of Colt pistols to be distributed to Iranian 
officials. Rafsanjani insisted that he or- 
dered the Americans kept under virtual 
house arrest in their hotel rooms, refused 
to let them see anyone and expelled them 
from Iran after five days. They were furi- 
ous, Rafsanjani reported. He quoted 
McFarlane as saying, “You are nuts. We 
have come to solve your problems, but 
this is how you treat us. If I went to Russia 
to buy furs, Gorbachev would come to see 
me three times a day.” 


merican Officials in the know in- 
sist that much of this story is 
sheer invention intended to make 
the U.S. look ludicrous. What 
really happened, they say, was this: 
McFarlane, North and two bodyguards 
did visit Tehran, but their passports were 
neither U.S. nor Irish. Also, they carried 
no Bible, cake or guns. They stayed in 
Tehran four or five days and managed to 
meet a number of Iranian officials, possi- 
bly including Rafsanjani, although ac- 
counts differ on that subject. Stories vary 
too on what, if anything, the mission ac- 
complished. Some say that McFarlane’s 
contacts with the Iranians were amicable, 
others that they were rudely aborted. 
Fanciful though it was, Rafsanjani’s 
tale ended any U’S. hope of preserving se- 
crecy. Together, he and A/ Shiraa had in- 
troduced all the main elements of the sto- 
ry: the secret meetings between U.S. and 
Iranian officials, the arms transfers and 
the negotiations about the hostages in 








Lebanon. A/ Shiraa did not mention the | 


hostages, but Rafsanjani did. He said that 
if the U.S. and France met certain condi- 


tions, among them the return of frozen 


Iranian assets and freedom for so-called 
political prisoners held “in Israel and oth- 
er parts of the world,” then “as a humani- 
tarian gesture we will let our friends in 
Lebanon know our views” about the re- 
lease of American and French hostages. 

But freedom for Journalist Terry An- 
derson and Thomas Sutherland, the act- 
ing dean of agriculture at Beirut’s Ameri- 
can University, now looks far away. The 
White House had once hoped that both 
would be released, along with Jacobsen, 
on the eve of last week’s congressional 
elections, giving the Republicans a big 
plus. As it turned out, Jacobsen was let go 
a day early and Anderson and Sutherland 
not at all. Says a senior Administration of- 
ficial: “This ended the possibility, at least 
for now, of two more releases. That possi- 
bility has dried up.” 

Terry Waite voices more or less the 
same view. The Anglican envoy returned 
to Britain last week grumbling angrily 
that international power games were 
complicating his efforts to win freedom 
for Anderson and Sutherland. Waite said 
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Power brokers: the Majlis, or parliament, is dominated by religious figures 


A fierce power struggle is now under way among the men who run Iran. The 
mullahs, or Shi'ite holy men, and their nonclerical allies are preparing for the era 
after the death of Ayatullah Ruhollah Khomeini, who is 86 and reportedly ailing. 
They are battling over such issues as relations with the West and the continuation of 
the war against Iraq. The major players: 


Ayatullah Hussein Ali Montazeri, 64. One of Iran’s most revered holy men, 
Montazeri has ties to Khomeini that go back more than 40 years, to the time 
when Montazeri was a student of the revolutionary cleric in the holy city of Qum. 
A year ago, Montazeri was designated Khomeini’s successor as spiritual leader of 
Iran. His clout is already substantial. He appoints members of the Supreme Judi- 
cial Council, Iran’s highest court, and is the “supreme guide” for the country’s 
universities and seminaries. Other leaders, though, have recently been intriguing 
to curb his growing influence. 


Hojatolesiam Ali Akbar Hashemi Rafsanjani, 52. Widely regarded as the second 
most powerful man in Iran, after Khomeini, Rafsanjani is a sharp-witted and 
clever politician. His power base is his position as Speaker of the mullah-domi- 
nated Majlis, or parliament, but he also has close ties to Khomeini and to the 
paramilitary Revolutionary Guards. Though his title of hojatoleslam is just one 
rank below ayatullah, Rafsanjani is no Islamic zealot. On most national issues he 
is said to have recently become a pragmatist, willing, for instance, to open doors 
to the West and to compromise in order to end the war with Iraq. 


Hojatolesiam Seyed Ali Khamene’i, 47. Now serving his second term as Presi- 
dent of Iran, Khamene’i is one of the regime’s hard-liners. He has tried to under- 
cut Rafsanjani, so far without success. Khamene’i is a strong proponent of ex- 
porting the Islamic revolution and a passionate enforcer of Islamic codes. At a 
January meeting of nonaligned states in Harare, Zimbabwe, he refused to shake 
hands with female officials from that African nation because Islamic practice re- 
quires strict separation of the sexes. 


Mir Hussein Mousavi, 43. Prime Minister of Iran since 1981, Mousavi is labeled 
by one Reagan Administration analyst as the “most radical in the top leader- 
ship.” He shuns all contact with the West and is a fierce proponent of national- 
ization of foreign companies and government control of the economy. Mousavi is 
opposed by an alliance of conservative clerics and merchants. 


Mohsen Rezai, 40. As commander of the Revolutionary Guards, the praetorian 
army of the regime, Rezai would play a key role if unrest broke out upon Kho- 
meini’s death. Even if the transition to a new government is peaceful, Rezai’s 
military forces could make him a pivotal player. 


Hojatolesiam Ahmad Khomeini, 42. Khomeini’s son Ahmad, chief of staff for 
the Iranian leader, is a skillful behind-the-scenes power broker. He wields great 
influence by controlling who sees his father, and officials curry his favor. Ahmad 
Khomeini has no formal! position in the government nor any well-defined set of 
followers, but his prestige as the son of the charismatic sage could take him far. 
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Iranian troops parade pas’ oust the Fountain of Blood, a colored-water memorial to the battlefield dead, at a cemetery in the capital 








At the same time that the Administration was lobbying other countries to impose an embargo, it allowed Israel to ship spare parts. 


he intends to disappear into the English 
countryside for a while and wait for some 
indication that a return to Beirut would be 
productive. He may have to wait quite a 
while. And it does not seem likely that the 
US. can soon resume contacts with Irani- 
an Officials of any rank concerning geopo- 
litical questions. Iranian Prime Minister 
Mir Hussein Mousavi sneered last week 
that renewed contacts between the U'S. 
and Iran would be like “relations between 
the wolf and the lamb.” Later Rafsanjani 
said the U.S. was “using every channel to 
beg Iran to accept establishing a dialogue 
with it.” 

The revelations of the secret talks with 
Iran put Secretary of State George Shultz 
in a particularly uncomfortable spot 
What he knew about them is uncertain 
He was surely aware of the meetings be- 
tween National Security Council officials 
and Iranian representatives. As a member 
of the NSC, he was privy to a presidential 
memorandum in February summarizing 
the meetings to that date and directing 
that they continue. According to some re- 
ports, he heard about the arms shipments 
and protested vainly against them to the 
President. Some of Shultz’s subordinates, 
however, think the Secretary did not learn 





about the arms transactions until the rest 


of the world did. 

On one point everyone who knows 
| Shultz is in agreement: whatever and 
whenever he discovered about the arms 
| transfers, the information dismayed him 
—for good reason. Shultz has been the 
most vehement promoter of the Adminis- 
tration’s official no-deals-with-terrorists 
policy. He has been in charge of Opera- 
tion Staunch, an Administration effort to 
persuade both friends and adversaries not 
to sell arms to Iran. He has pushed that 
effort with deep personal conviction, go- 


ing so far as to urge Soviet Foreign Minis- | that had been frozen in France. The night 
= 


ter Eduard Shevardnadze during their 
frequent meetings to try to reduce arms 
sales to Iran by countries allied to Mos- 
cow. He had little effect, however. North 
Korea, a Soviet ally, has been among 
Iran’s biggest sources of weapons. In addi- 
tion, whether Shultz tried and failed to 
stop the US.-sanctioned shipment of 
arms to Iran or was kept in the dark about 
it, his stature as the chief architect of 
American foreign policy under President 
Reagan has been undermined. 


ver the loyal Administration sol- 

dier, Shultz last week permitted 

himself no public criticism of the 

dealings with Iran, but made little 
attempt to defend them either. He said 
that in his view the “policy of not negoti- 
ating for hostages is the right policy,” 
carefully expressing no opinion on wheth- 
er it is any longer the policy actually in ef- 
fect. Like everyone else in his department, 
the Secretary referred all questions about 
Iran to the White House, but unlike oth- 
ers, he openly expressed dissatisfaction 
with the White House order that he do so 
Said Shultz bluntly: “I don’t particularly 
enjoy it. I like to say what I think about 
something.” 

Whatever he thinks, it will be largely 
up to Shultz to explain and defend the 
dealings with Iran to American allies. He 
had to start last week in, oddly enough, 
Paris, where he had gone after a meeting 
with Shevardnadze in Vienna. Shultz was 
in France to discuss arms-control prob- 
lems and other policy matters with 
French leaders, including Premier Jac- 
ques Chirac. The U‘S. has been critical of 
France for not joining a British attempt to 
boycott Syria diplomatically as a terrorist 
nation and for its haste in negotiating a 
deal to return to Tehran Iranian funds 





before their Friday meeting, Chirac, who 
was visiting Spain, made clear French re- 
sentment of what it regards as hypocriti- 
cal American nagging. Said Chirac, with 
heavy sarcasm: “France has not negotiat- 
ed and will not negotiate with terrorist 
groups and takers of hostages. I don’t 
know what others do, including those who 
want to teach lessons to everybody else.” 
His comments were a touch disingenu- 
ous, since France has in fact been negotiat- 
ing with Syria about French hostages held 
in Lebanon, but it was a sample of what 
the Administration can expect to hear in 
growing volume from its allies. British 
Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher frosti- 
ly instructed her subordinates to refrain 


| from inquiring about what the U.S. was up 





to in its dealings with Iran. She does not 
want to know. As if that did not indicate 
enough displeasure, a top British official 
called foreign reporters to a briefing at 
which he repeated that British policy is not 
to negotiate with terrorists. 

Arab nations fearful of Iran mostly 
maintained a puzzled silence last week 
while scrambling behind the scenes to 
find out just what the U.S. was doing. But 
while Shultz was traveling last week, Iraqi 
Ambassador Nizar Hamdoon dropped in 
at the Washington office of Assistant Sec- 
retary of State Richard Murphy to pose 
outraged questions about the arms sales 
Murphy, who is the prime manager of 
U.S. Middle East policy but who seems to 
have known nothing about the dealings 
with Iran, was apparently stumped for 
any answers. The Administration, howev- 
er, had better come up with some answers 
quickly. It can expect anguished inquiries 
from Arab nations friendlier—and less 
self-interested—than Iraq as to whether 


| the US. is now tilting to the Iranian side 


in the gulf war. 
Officially, Washington's policy is to 
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proclaim strict neutrality in the bloody 
conflict and urge both sides to negotiate a 
settlement that would in effect be a stale- 
mate. That would leave borders about 
where they are now. U:S. officials claim 
that one of their goals in setting up the se- 
cret meetings with Iran was to gain some 
influence that might enable the U.S. to 
persuade a post-Khomeini government to 
settle for something short of the Ayatul- 
lah’s often proclaimed aims: total defeat 
of Iraq and the toppling of its President, 
Saddam Hussein. During the meetings 
US. officials urged Iranians not to launch 
Tehran's long-touted “final offensive” 


to crush Iraq. Whether for that reason or | 


because Iran lacks sufficient 
strength, the all-out Ira- 
nian offensive is rapidly 
on its way to becoming a 
non-event. 

But how can conniv- 
ing alt arms transfers 
that would presumably 
strengthen Iran in_ its 
war against Iraq promote 
the stalemate that the 
Administration desires? 
It would seem more like- 
ly to do the exact oppo- 
| site: help Iran to win. In 
fact, the Administration 
claims that Iraq has such 
an overwhelming fire- 
power superiority that 
the new weapons will not 
alter the strategic bal- 
ance. The White House 
also maintains that the 
arms shipments could in- 
fluence political infight- 
ing that may go on inside 
Iran. 

The Secretary of De- 
fense, Caspar Weinber- 
ger, voiced no opinion 


military 





the vice chairman of the Senate Select 
Committee on Intelligence, was only 
slightly less caustic. Said he: “I can 
see why the Administration won't tell 
Congress about it. If they had, they would 
certainly have heard from both Republi- 
cans and Democrats, ‘Don’t do anything 
so stupid.’ ” 

Eventually, the Administration will 
have to tell Congress a good deal about 
the Iranian operation. It made a start last 
week by holding a briefing for selected 
Senators on the intelligence committee 
and convinced at least some that it had 
not been engaged in a crude arms-for-hos- 
lages swap. Already, though, House 


members are clamoring for information 





Jacobsen's plea in the Rose Garden: “Be responsible and back off” 








country.” The Export Administration 
Act of 1979 flatly prohibited export 
of military equipment to any country 
deemed to be fomenting terrorism, and 
the Reagan Administration formally 
added Iran to the list of terrorist countries 
in 1984. It also agreed to the Omnibus 
Diplomatic Security and Anti-Terrorism 
Act passed this year, which added still 
more restrictions on arms transfers to 
terrorist countries. 

Possibly the Administration can 
come up with some explanation of why its 
dealings with Iran technically did not vi- 


| olate these and other laws. But the intent 


of all these laws clearly is to ban any ship- 
ments of U.S. arms to Iran directly or in- 
directly. Moreover, the 
Administration’s own 
Justice Department has 
- been interpreting the 
" laws that way and zeal- 
ously prosecuting private 
citizens suspected of 
arms dealings with Iran. 
For example, in April the 
department secured in- 
dictments against 17 peo- 
ple, including a retired 
Israeli general, on 
charges of arranging the 
sale of U.S. military 
equipment to Iran—pre- 
cisely when the White 
House itself was at least 
winking at arms sales. 
Certainly for an Ad- 
ministration to violate 
even the spirit of US. 
laws, including laws that 
it rigorously enforces on 
others, is a serious mat- 
ter. But it is far from the 
only bad consequence of 
the misadventure in Iran. 
USS. officials were obvi- 
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about U.S. dealings with 
Iran; like everybody else, 


The duty of the press vs. the need for secrecy in negotiations. 


he referred all questions to the White | too. Democrats Dante Fascell of Florida, 


House, and it is uncertain how much he 
knew about the maneuverings. But Wein- 
berger last week made a point of observ- 
ing that an Iranian victory in the gulf war 
would be against U.S. interests. If any- 
thing, he was understating the case: an 
Iranian triumph would be a disaster for 
the U.S. It would drastically upset the 
Middle Eastern balance of power and give 
a victorious Iran new opportunities to 
threaten or subvert moderate Arab na- 
tions that are friendly to the U.S., such as 
Kuwait and above all Saudi Arabia 
Domestically, the Administration is 
already hearing some scorching criticism. 
Former Secretary of Defense James Schle- 
singer charged that the Administration 
appeared to have paid “ransom” for re- 
lease of the U.S. hostages. He added bitter- 
ly that the Carter Administration, which 
he served as Secretary of Energy, “did its 
groveling in public. This Administration 
| prefers to do its groveling in private.” 
Vermont Democrat Patrick Leahy, 





chairman of the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee, and Lee Hamilton of Indiana, chair- 
man of the Permanent Select Committee 
on Intelligence, on Wednesday addressed 
a letter to Reagan asking “your immedi- 
ate cooperation in fully briefing the Con- 
gress.” Briefings aside, there is talk on 
Capitol Hill of holding full-scale hearings 
on Iranian policy when the newly elected 
100th Congress convenes in January. 


ne question sure to come up 
at any hearings or briefings is 
whether the Administration vio- 
lated a number of laws that re- 
strict transfers of U.S. arms abroad, The 
Arms Export Control Act of 1976 re- 
quires the Administration to notify Con- 
gress—which of course it did not do in the 
case of Iran—of any exports of “substan- 
tive items” of military equipment. Sub- 
stantive items were given the catchall 
definition of those “that might enhance 
the military potential of the receiving 





ously justified in meeting 
secretly with Iranians 
willing to re-establish contact. Given 
Iran’s geopolitical importance, it would 
have been irresponsible of the Americans 
not to do so. In diplomacy, especially in 
the Middle East, a country sometimes has 
to talk one way and act another. But to 
connive at arms sales to Iran, for whatev- 
er reason, seems clearly to have been a 
blunder that undermined U.S. credibility. 
It is hard to understand how the USS. 
could have gained anything by strength- 
ening Iran militarily. To permit arms 
sales that even appeared to be a payoff for 
the release of hostages was even worse, 
since seeming to reward terrorists is dan- 
gerous indeed. And by failing to foresee 
that its maneuvers could not be kept se- 
cret, and then being so plainly stuck for 
any effective way to explain those ma- 
neuvers publicly, the Administration has 
called into question its competence as 
well as its credibility. —By George J. Church. 
Reported by Ron Ben-Yishai/Jerusalem, Raji 
Samghabadi/New York and Barrett Seaman/ 
Washington 
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Same great taste 
in an exciting new pack. 
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Smoke Contains Carbon Monoxide. 
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He's alert, energetic with bright eyes, a 27% protein compared to 20-22% in 
shiny coat and smooth, supple muscles many other dog foods to help build mus- 
and skin. cle and other body tissue. 


Hi Pro helped build this healthy, glow- 2+ Better quality protein. Hi Pro's 


protein comes from three principal 
sources. Many other dog foods have only 
two. More sources can mean better 
quality protein to help ensure a thick, 
shiny coat. 


1. More Protein. Purina Hi Pro has 3. Concentrated nutrition. Hi Pro 
=" Helping pets live 
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ing dog, and Hi Pro can do the same for 
your dog. That’s because Hi Pro's 
unique formula helps build healthy dogs 
six ways: 
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has a dense particle with concentrated 
nutrition. Your dog can eat less of it 
than many other dog foods to fulfill his 
nutritional needs. 

4. More energy. Hi Pro has more 
energy to help keep your active dog 
alert, full of pep and stamina. 

5. More digestible. Hi Pro is 84% 
digestible for greater absorption of the 
essential nutrients and less waste. 


6. Backed by 60 years of Purina 
Research. Research put 25 known 
essential vitamins and minerals into 

Hi Pro, all designed to help keep your 
dog in peak form. 


Purina® brand Hi Pro dog meal helps 
build healthy looking dogs six ways. 
When your dog looks and feels this 
good, it says a lot about the care you 
give him and the pride you feel for him. 
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The Rio Grande’s Drug Corridor 





Smuggling is a growth industry in Starr County, Texas 


na chilly South Texas afternoon, 20 | 


federal and state lawmen sporting 
flak jackets and semiautomatic rifles de- 
scended on a secluded bungalow near the 
Rio Grande in Starr County. They arrest- 
ed three men who were darting out the 
back. Inside, the cops found giant trash 
bags of marijuana. Suddenly the ceiling 
gave way from the weight of other people 
hiding in the bungalow. All told, 14 Mexi- 
cans were charged with drug possession, 
and 2,000 Ibs. of dope were confiscated. 

The raid last February was one of a 
mounting number of armed encounters 
along the Texas border between lawmen 
and well-organized, well-financed narcot- 
ics rings. As authorities have cracked 
down on smuggling in Florida, the Rio 
Grande valley has emerged as the hot cor- 
ridor for drug runners. One-third of all the 
cocaine, marijuana and heroin now enter- 
ing the U.S. from Mexico is believed to 
come across the valley. 

Nowhere is the traffic heavier than in 
Starr County, a remote, Rhode Island- 
size expanse of gentle hills that flanks the 
Rio Grande southeast of Laredo. From 
heavily armed safe houses in tiny river- 
front hamlets, smugglers oversee the 
packaging and shipment of drugs by truck 
and plane into the U.S. interior. 

By one federal estimate, 40% of all the 
drugs crossing South Texas move through 
Starr, sometimes amounting to 15 tons of 
marijuana and 1,000 lbs. of coke a week 
Confiscations in the Rio Grande valley 
doubled last year; arrests this year by the 
Drug Enforcement Administration shot 
up from 230 to 570. 

Starr County’s 92 miles of riverbank 
affords myriad landing points for rubber 
rafts and the human “mules” who wade 
across with backpacks. Among some of 
the Hispanics who make up 96% of Starr’s 
population, smuggling has been a tradi- 
tion since the Civil War, when Confeder- 
ate cotton was moved south. 

In an area of close-knit 
families, strangers stand out, 
making police undercover 
work nearly impossible. 
Good informants are tough 
to recruit because, as DEA 
Agent Kenneth Miley ex- 
plains, “families don’t tell on 
families,” although that has 
changed some now that the 
feds pay bigger money for 
solid tips. Nonetheless, the 
established smuggling net- 
works ensure a continuity to 
operations. After the feds 
busted one cocaine runner last year. his 
brother took over. When he was arrested, 
another brother came to the fore. 

The drug trade is controlled by per- 
| haps a dozen Mexican “mafiosos,” some 














Site of a shoot-out 


of whom live south of the border. The ma- 
fiosos are assuming new muscle as Mexi- 
co’s economy declines and illegal aliens 
pour into Texas. Drug gangs have enlisted 
wetbacks as couriers, paying them $150 or 
more to float sacks of pot across the Rio 
Grande. Many illegals stay on to become 
full-time drug runners. 

The lure of fast cash is powerful in a 
county battered by 34% unemployment. 
Like other border areas, Starr depends on 
commerce with northern Mexico, and the 
peso’s plummet has forced some stores to 








Sheriff Eugenio F. alcon Jr., accused of murder in Mexico, overlooking the river 


The corrupting influence of drug 
money frequently leads to tensions be- 
tween lawmen on opposite sides of the 
border. US. officials say rogue Mexican 
cops sometimes provide armed escorts for 
truckloads of dope moving north to the 
States. Mexican police have accused 
Starr's sheriff, Eugenio Falcon Jr., of in- 
vading a hospital south of the border in 
Reynosa and murdering a drug runner 
who was a suspect in a Starr County mul- | 
tiple killing. “The charges are ridiculous,” 
insists Falcon. 

As the drug traffic increases, author- 
ities are counting on “Operation Alli- 
ance,” the Reagan Administration’s re- 
cently announced antidrug program, for 
more agents and equipment. But local 
lawmen fear that the expensive new 
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Simmering tensions between lawmen on opposite sides of the border. 


close. Yet overall retail sales are up 10%, 
and bank deposits have leaped 198% in 
five years—a cash transfusion that Cus- 
toms Officials attribute to the dope flow 
The new money, concedes Mayor Jose 
Saenz of Roma-Los Saenz, a border town 
of 3,700, “indirectly benefits 
us all.” That touch of pros- 
perity, according to Customs 
Agent D'Wayne Jernigan, 
has “created a wall of reluc- 
tance to cooperate.” Agrees 
local Chemist Benito Tre- 
vino: “There’s no outcry be- 
cause people see the potential 
for making money.” 

Cocaine has given Starr's 
brown landscape a dash of 
affluence. Ornate brick homes 
protected by iron fences and 
snarling Rottweilers are pop- 
ping up along US. 83. Inves- 
tigators say that Colombian operators are 
paying the mafiosos huge sums to fly drug 
loads north from makeshift strips. The 
border patrol has arrested 1,437 Colombi- 
an illegals in the valley this year. 
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enforcement program, which extends 
along the entire length of the Mexican 
border, will not succeed unless Starr’s 
citizenry can be enlisted in the war 
against drugs. Al present many residents 
regard the narcotraficantes as local he- 
roes, and their exploits are celebrated in 
ballads called corridos, which play on ra- 
dio stations. In the river hamlet of Fron- 
ton, a monument was erected to mark a 
smuggler’s death in a shoot-out with 
Customs agents. 

This adulation bothers Father Roy 
Snipes, a local priest who has buried 
many of the gunfight victims. Yet Snipes 
and others sense a small but rising con- 
cern now that drugs, which once only 
passed through the county, are finding 
their way into local schools. At a Mass 
last month, the outraged priest played one | 
of the smuggler ballads and then asked his 
congregation, “There’s a war going on. 
It’s good against evil; what do you want?” 
As worshipers applauded and gathered 
around him afterward, the answer was 
obvious. —By Richard Woodbury/ 
Starr County 
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Its not whether you win or lose, 
its what you drive home. 
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Bad Boys 


Investors who went for broke 





hey took ski trips to Vail, Colo., and 

gambling junkets to Las Vegas. They 
played polo together and lived in luxury 
condominiums in fashionable West Los 
Angeles. The Billionaire Boys Club was a 
group of about 30 rich kids who were 
out to have fun and get richer, but au- 
thorities say their lavish life-style and 
freewheeling investment philosophy 
soon led some members to swindles 
and violence. In Santa Monica last 
week, the B.B.C.’s compelling but 
manipulative founder, Joe Hunt, 
watched as jury selection began for 
his trial on murder charges, which 
could put him on death row. 

Hunt, 27, began the club in 1982 
as a fraternity to channel invest- 
ments into commodities and small 
businesses. Formed by several alum- 
ni of an exclusive North Hollywood 
prep school, the club included sons 
of some of the Los Angeles area’s 
richest families. By all appearances, 
the last thing the Billionaire Boys 
needed was more money. But their 
high-octane style burned through 
their bank accounts: Hunt once 
spent more than $20,000 on mo- 
torcycles and equipment for club 
members. 

The group was also apparently 
done in by Hunt's so-called paradox 
philosophy, readymade situation ethics 
that exempted them from common pre- 
cepts of right and wrong. Last August at- 
torneys for the Securities and Exchange 


Pen Pal 


Lyn Nofziger faces a probe 





S ince he first went to work for Califor- 
nia Governor Ronald Reagan in 
1967, Lyn Nofziger had been one of the 
Republican Party’s shrewdest and most 
colorful strategists. Blunt and profane, 
with a wisecracking sense of humor, the 
former newspaperman served on Richard 
Nixon’s White House staff, advised the 
Republican National Committee and 
helped guide Reagan to the presidency. 
Nofziger left his job as Reagan's political 
director in January 1982 to launch one of 
Washington's proliferating “communica- 
tions” firms. He apparently succeeded at 
his brand of lobbying, but at considerable 
risk to his reputation as a smart operator. 
The Justice Department confirmed 
last week that it is considering the ap- 
pointment of an independent counsel to 
determine whether Nofziger violated fed- 
eral conflict-of-interest laws in 1982 by 
helping a New York City defense supplier 
win a $31 million contract to produce 
small engines for the Army. Nofziger ad- 





Commission and the Commodity Futures 
Trading Commission filed suit, charging 
Hunt and two others with commodity- 
exchange violations and fraud. The suit 
said the group had bilked 80 outside in- 
vestors out of $1.6 million, often through 
schemes that used new investors’ money 
to pay “dividends” to older clients. 

The murder case began when Hunt 
himself became the victim of a scam. 
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B.B.C. Leader Hunt as a jury is picked for his murder trial 











Situation ethics and a high-octane life-style. 


Ronald Levin, a wealthy, self-styled free- 
lance journalist, told Hunt he had put $5.2 
million in a brokerage account for Hunt 
to trade with. Hunt's investment decisions 
soon made the bundle grow to $13.5 mil- 


lion. When he began pressing Levin for 
his promised share of the profit, Levin 
would not pay up. There was no invest- 
ment account, Levin confessed, only a 
fake one set up with the broker's coopera- 
tion on the pretense that Levin was doing 
a story about commodities. Hunt did not 
react kindly, say prosecutors. In June 
1984, prosecutors charge, he forced Levin 
to sign over a $1.5 million check (it later 
, bounced). Then, they say, Hunt 
murdered Levin. Levin’s body has 
never been found, and the hardest 
material evidence against Hunt is a 
yellow legal pad headed “At Levin's: 
TO DO,” followed by seven pages 
that describes how a murder would 
take place. 

Defense lawyers say the pad 
contains no such recipe for killing 
but just “writing on a piece of pa- 
per.” They say Levin was facing 
grand-theft charges for receiving 
stolen goods, and is probably not 
dead at all. Says Defense Attorney 
Arthur Barens: “Mr. Levin has am- 
ple reason to absent himself from 
the proceedings.” 

Even if Hunt wins acquittal in 
the Levin case, he and three others 
face charges of having killed He- 
dayat Eslaminia, a former Iranian 
government official and the father 
of a club associate. Authorities say 
the group, including Eslaminia’s 
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nasa 


son, killed the wealthy Iranian in | 


July 1984 during a desperate kid- 
naping intended to extort money for 
the club. The Billionaire Boys may 
soon be paying a high price for their 
investments. —By John S. DeMott. 
Reported by Scott Brown/Los Angeles 





mitted to the New York Times that he 
signed a letter sent on behalf of the com- 
pany to James E. Jenkins, who was the 
top aide to then Presidential Counsellor 
Edwin Meese. The letter, written in May 
1982, just four months after Nofziger left 
the White House, urged Jenkins to inter- 
cede with the Army in con- 
sidering the Welbilt Elec- 
tronics Die Corp., later 
renamed Wedtech. Whether 
or not the letter played a 
role, the firm got the nonbid 
contract in September 1982. 

Wedtech, whose net rev- 
enues jumped from nearly 
$10 million in 1981 to $117 
million last year largely on 
the strength of Government 
contracts, issued stock pub- 
licly for the first time in Au- 
gust 1983. Nofziger and his 
partner Mark Bragg, who 
had been retained by Wed- 
tech as public relations consultants, had 
each received 22,500 shares of the stock, 
then worth $360,000 at $16 per share. 
Jenkins quit the White House in May 


| 1984, began consulting for Wedtech in 





Reagan's former aide 


October 1985, and now is the company’s 
Washington representative. 

Ironically, Meese, who is now Attor- 
ney General, or one of his subordinates 
must soon decide whether to pursue a 
criminal investigation of Nofziger. Feder- 
al laws prohibit onetime senior employees 
of the Government from 
lobbying their former agen- 
cies for at least a year after 
leaving office. Nofziger told 
the Times he was recovering 
from a mild stroke in 1982 
and did not actually recall 
his letter to Jenkins. Mean- 
while, investigations of 
Wedtech’s ties to influential 
politicians are under way in 
New York City and Balti- 
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more; a federal grand jury in 
New York has called Nof- 
ziger to testify. Like Michael 
Deaver, a fellow Reagan in- 





timate and lobbyist who is | 


already under investigation by a special 
counsel, Nofziger may have stumbled 
while walking too fine a line between 
serving the public and seeking private 
gain. 
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BE USING THE 
MUNICATIONS SERVICES. 


A highly sophisticated and 

versatile Communications net- 
work is ready right now to help 
you transmit information like 

never before. At far faster speeds. 
In far greater volume. And with 
far better efficiency. 

Responding to your needs, this 
network has been created by the 
companies of Ameritech to provide 
your business with a growing 
variety of digital network services. 

High speed, high capacity, extremely 
accurate services. With the flexibility 
to meet your changing and growing 

business communications needs. 
Which services are best for you? Not 
only today, but in the future? Call on 
the Ameritech Bell companies of Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan, Ohio and Wisconsin. 
Our people know your area and your 
specific business and can provide the 
service you need. They’re able to use the 
vast resources of the companies of Ameritech 
| to develop the most effective solutions for 
your voice and data requirements. 
For all the many ways our network can 
help you communicate, contact any of our 
Ameritech Bell companies. Or phone us: 
1800 562-2444. 
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Helping you communicates. 


The companies of Ameritech: 
Illinois Bell - Indiana Bell - Michigan Bell - Ohio Bell - Wisconsin Bell 
Ameritech Communications - Ameritech Credit 
Applied Data Research - Ameritech Development - Ameritech Publishing 
Ameritech Mobile Communications 
© 1986 Ameritech 





What can you expect from 
adopted children? 


® 


se'two skated to the Olympics. 
In 1961, Kitty an r Carruthers became brother and sister 
when they Were adopted by the same parents. 


ffl In 1984, they became Olympic champions. 
a - 
ADOPTED KIDS HAVE GREABEXPECPATIONS. ~~ 


National Committee for Adoption, PO. Box 3 
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Maliese Falcon Reveals lis True Colors. 











Whodunnit? Wedunnit. We've added color to America’s 
greatest detective mystery. The colorful cast includes 
Humphrey Bogart, Peter Lorre, Mary Astor and Sydney 
Greenstreet. And, of course, that brilliant jewel-encrusted 


bird, the Falcon himself. Catch this premiere event, only 
on the SuperStation 
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Hartmanns primary colors. 





Now cocoa rounds out the 
Hartmann packcloth palette. And you 


get a trio of rich colors to choose from. 
Cocoa, coffee or navy. Colors as classic 


as the designs they cover. 

Of course, our primary consider- 
ation is luggage that functions. Strong 
100% nylon packcloth handcrafted 
with durable vinyl trim. A complete 
lineup of casual styles, each with 


the ingenious features of Hartmann 
luggage 

Features like plentiful pockets. 
Spacious compartments. Comfortable 
handles for easy handling. Zippers in 
thoughtful places. 

Hartmann knows what you want 
in luggage. But only you know which 
color you want. The decision is yours 
And that’s primary. 


We don't cut corners™ 
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VERMONT 


It’s No Use, 
Moose 


Ah, the rites of autumn, when 
a young moose’s fancy turns to 
thoughts of love. But one suitor 
is sO smitten that he does not 
seem to mind that his intended 
is a Hereford cow named Jessi- 
ca. The 700-Ib. moose has been 
courting his bovine beloved at 
the farm of Larry Carrara in 
Shrewsbury, Vt. Undeterred 
by the amusement of some 
4,000 onlookers, the moose has 
made several amorous ad- 
vances, only to have the cow 
trundle away. 

Not only is Jessica not in- 
terested, she has a white-faced 
bull friend by whom she has 
borne two calves. Says Carra- 
ra: “She is very good-looking.” 
Even if she relented, the mat- 
ing would not produce a hybrid 
moose-cow, since the animals’ 
chromosomes do not match up. 
Time is running out as well for 
the lovelorn moose. The end of 
the mating season is at hand, 
and he is expected to drift back 
to his own kind. 


The Marianas, 
U.S.A. 


America grew a little larger last 
week. The Northern Marianas, 
a group of Western Pacific is- 
lands (one of the best known 
Tinian, where the Enola Gay 


The benighted caresses the unwilling 





took off for its atom-bomb run 
to Hiroshima in 1945), official- 
ly became a commonwealth of 
the U.S., and its 17,000 resi- 
dents became USS. citizens. 

As residents of the United 
Nations’ U.S. Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands, the Mar- 
iana islanders were long envi- 
ous of their neighbors and fel- 
low Chamorros to the south on 
Guam, who have been U.S. cit- 
izens since 1950. Although the 
Marianas voted overwhelm- 
ingly for commonwealth status 
in 1975, it took the U.N. un- 
til last May to approve the 
change, which President Rea- 
gan proclaimed Nov. 3. Other 
former members of the U.S. 
Trust Territory—the Palau 
group, the Marshall Islands 
and the Federated States 
of Micronesia (Yap Island 
group, Kusaie, the Truk Is- 
lands and Ponape)—opted for 
independence 

The Marianas are already 
adjusted to American ways. 
Governor Pedro P. Tenorio was 
in Honolulu last week negotiat- 
ing with Washington officials 
for more federal aid. A State 
Department team was in the 
capital of Saipan processing 
applications for U.S. passports 


WEAPONS 


The Cutting 
Edge 


In 1973 the U.S. Army phased 
out mandatory bayonet train- 
ing as obsolete in an age of 
computerized warfare. But sol- 


















A view of one of the islands that is now U.S. territory 
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The Army’s new knife 


diers still needed a cutting tool, | gress would not be in session to 


and now the bayonet is back, 
in the form of a multipurpose 
weapon that will begin to be is- 
sued to infantry units next 
March. The manufacturer, 
Phrobis ITI Ltd., is a small (ten 
employees) research-and-de- 


| velopment firm in Oceanside, 
| Calif., that beat out 48 compet- 


itors for a $15.6 million con- 
tract to produce 315,600 new 
bayonets. Phrobis’ M-9 Multi- 
Purpose Bayonet System rivals 
the Swiss Army Knife in versa- 
tility: a serrated upper edge 
saws through rope, wood and 
ice, and the 7%-in. blade can 
cut through steel. It includes a 
bottle opener and a whetstone. 


POLLUTION 


Muddying the 
Waters 


Hoping to finish the job of 
cleaning up America’s lakes 
and rivers, Congress this year 
unanimously passed an $18 
billion clean-water bill that by 
1994 would have removed 85% 
of all solid and inorganic mat- 


| ter from U.S. sewage. Just be- 


cause a bill is popular on Capi- 
tol Hill does not make it so 
with Ronald Reagan. He re- 
fused to sign it last week, say- 
ing it was triple the amount the 
Government proposed 
Outraged environmental- 
ists and politicians of both 
parties charged that the Presi- 
dent had deliberately held his 
pocket veto until after last 
week's elections, since Con- 





override him. Sponsors in the 
Senate and the House vowed 
to introduce the legislation 
in the new Congress. “If he 
was dissatisfied with the cost,” 
said Republican Senator Rob- 
ert Stafford of Vermont, a co- 
sponsor, “then he should just 
wait to see what the Democrat- 
ic Congress comes up with 
next year.” 


DIPLOMATS 


Help Is On 
The Way 


After the US. expelled 55 So- 
viet diplomats last month, the 
Kremlin retaliated by pulling 
260 hired Soviet workers out of 
the U.S. embassy in Moscow 
and the consulate in Lenin- 
grad, leaving Americans to do 
their own housekeeping. But 
some help is on the way. The 
State Department last week 
announced that it had award- 
ed Pacific Architects and En- 
gineers Inc. of Los Angeles a 
five-year, $10 million contract 
to provide American drivers, 
electricians and plumbers for 
the missions 

Pacific, which supplies 
4,500 service people to private 
companies and U.S. Govern- 
ment installations worldwide, 
will hire 60 to 90 American 
workers for the contract, leav- 
ing as many as 200 positions 
unfilled. Admitted one State 
Department official: “There 
was quite a bit of redundancy 
of jobs at the missions.” 
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Short Coattails 


The Democrats take the Senate, but have they turned the Reagan tide? 





Ronald Reagan loves to 

speak of dreamers. Of 

Founding Fathers who 

dreamed of creating a free 

nation, of immigrants who 
came to America dreaming of a better 
life. Though he rarely says so explicitly, 
the President has entertained a grand vi- 
sion of his own: to transform American 
politics. In his dream, the “Reagan revo- 
lution” that began six years ago would 
culminate in a massive political realign- 
ment, one that would make the Republi- 
cans the majority party and pull down the 
curtain on half a century of liberal gov- 
ernment activism. 

In pursuit of that goal, the President 
this fall traveled to 16 states, waging the 
most vigorous midterm campaign by a 
President ever in an effort to save the en- 























dangered class of Republican Senators he 
had carried into office in 1980. A vote for 
these candidates, he said over and over, 
was a vote to preserve the revolution. The 
voters, as much as they loved the messen- 
ger, seemed unmoved by the message. 
They trickled to the polls to pick and 
choose among the local personalities they 
found appealing. In most of the hotly con- 
tested races for control of the Senate, 
these turned out to be Democrats. 

As Sherlock Holmes noted in the cu- 
rious case of the dog that did not bark in 
the night, the most important deductions 
involve things that did not happen. The 
fact that voters did not make it a referen- 
dum on Reagan’s record indicated that 
his personal popularity does not transfer 
to his policies. The fact that they did not 
vote along party lines dispelled Republi- 
can hopes that certain regions and voting 
blocs would become part of a fundamen- 
tal realignment from the Democrats to 
the G.O.P. The fact that national issues 
played little role was a sign that while 
voters may be concerned about such im- 
portant subjects as Star Wars, U.S. in- 


After Labor Day, the President campaigned 
for G.O.P. candidates in 16 states. Only 
four of his contenders were not bumped off 
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volvement in Nicaragua, the failing farm 
economy and trade imbalances, there is 
no political polarization over these issues. 

In part because the election was not a 
referendum on Reagan, it turned out to be 
his most resounding political defeat since 
he lost the presidential nomination to 
Gerald Ford in 1976. The Democrats 
scored a sweeping victory in the Senate, 
where they replaced a 53-to-47 Republi- 
can majority with a 55-to-45 majority of 
their own. The Teflon President seemed 
to have Teflon coattails: of the 16 Repub- 
lican Senators who rode into office on the 
Reagan wave of 1980, only half were re- 
elected last week; only four Republican 
Senators won out of the 16 he had cam- 
paigned for since Labor Day 

The loss of the Senate was partly miti- 
gated for the Republicans by a gain of 
eight governorships. Indeed, there was no 
overall partisan cast to the results. Demo- 
cratic Senate candidates in the South and 
West showed surprising strength, but so 
did Republican gubernatorial candidates 
in the South. Nevertheless, by losing the 
Senate, Reagan and the Republicans lost 
the national political momentum they 
had been building during the 1980s. 

As he addressed White House staff 
members and reporters in the Old Execu- 
tive Office Building the day after the elec- 
tion, the President was characteristically 
putting a there-must-be-a-pony-in-here 
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spin on things. Reagan stressed that Re- 
publican candidates in six Senate races 
had lost by a mere two points or less. 
“This is not the outcome we sought,” he 
conceded, “but our agenda remains un- 
changed, and I look forward to its attain- 
ment.” Presidential aides pointed to the 
G.O.P. gains in governorships and noted 
that the Republicans lost far fewer seats 
(five) in the House of Representatives 
than the White House party traditionally 
suffers in a midterm election. 

With his ability to shape the public 
debate, Reagan may not become a lame 
duck in a traditional sense. Yet for the 
next two years he will face two houses of 
Congress that are solidly Democratic and 
will probably oppose most of his initia- 
tives. “What happened this week creates 
a minority mentality for the Republicans 
and a majority mentality for the Demo- 
crats,” said G.O.P. Political Consultant 
Ed Rollins, the President’s first-term po- 
litical adviser and '84 campaign manager. 
“The Democrats will now be more ag- 
gressive, and we might be less so.” 

On election night, the Democrats 
were already feeling their oats. Party 
leaders felt that a Democratic dawn was 
breaking after the long night of Reagan- 
ism. In the euphoria, the Democrats were 
prematurely celebrating their resurgence. 
“The voters have written a forward to a 
new book tonight,” Democratic National 
Committee Chairman Paul Kirk told a 
boisterous crowd at D.N.C. headquarters, 
“Tt’s called Election 88—The Great Dem- 
ocratic Comeback.” 


s this the end of an era? By recaptur- 

ing the Senate, the Democrats feel 

they have begun to turn the tide of 

Reaganism, that they have wrested 
the terms of political debate from the con- 
servatives. Yet the possibility that the 
Reagan revolution may have run out of 
steam raised an even more challenging 
question for the Democrats, a question 
they have not yet begun to answer: Do 
they have the right stuff to replace the 
President’s vision with a coherent and 
compelling one of their own? 

Instead of presiding over a basic re- 











alignment of partisan loyalties similar to 
that which occurred under Franklin Roo- 
sevelt, one of the most popular Presidents 
in history will leave office with his party 
holding eight fewer Senate seats and 
probably 15 fewer House seats than it did 
when he came in. Instead of creating a 
loyal cadre of new Republican voters 
among blue-collar workers and the young, 
last week’s result demonstrated what ana- 
lysts call “de-alignment,” an overall loos- 
ening of all party loyalties. 

Indeed, the election produced a star- 
tling number of split tickets around the 
country. In New York, for instance, both 
Democratic Governor Mario Cuomo and 
Republican Senator Alfonse D'Amato 
were re-elected by landslides. In South 
Carolina, incumbent Democratic Senator 
Ernest (“Fritz”) Hollings crushed his Re- 
publican challenger, while Republican 
Carroll Campbell trounced his Democrat- 
ic rival for Governor; to make matters 
even more perplexing, the voters picked a 
Democratic Lieutenant Governor. In 
eleven states, voters chose Senators and 
Governors from different parties. 

Reagan’s appeal and political clout 
have fundamentally changed political de- 
bate; few victorious candidates of either 
party campaigned for increased domestic 
spending or the neoisolationist foreign 
policy approach favored by many Demo- 
crats in the 1970s. ABC News exit polls 
showed that Reagan’s popularity remains 
astonishingly high; his positive approval 
rating is 62% to 38%. White House Politi- 
cal Director Mitchell Daniels noted that 
successful Democratic candidates “very 
wisely slipped every punch and ducked 
every engagement with the President.” 
Even in Louisiana, where Reagan’s poli- 
cies were blamed for the statewide eco- 
nomic crisis wrought by the collapse of oil 
prices, Democratic Winner John Breaux 
declined to criticize the President. He dip- 
lomatically called Reagan a “very nice 
gentleman who gets bad advice.” 

Given the lack of galvanizing issues, 
the personality and character of the indi- 
vidual candidates became overriding fac- 
tors. One result was that a remarkable 
number of campaign ads were personal 











attacks, many of them quite venomous 
The nature of the contests was particular- 
ly harmful for the G.O.P.’s class of '80 
Several of those freshman Senators were 
unknown and undistinguished candidates 
who squeaked into office on the night the 
Reagan revolution was born. This year 
most faced attractive Democrats who had 
years of experience in the House or held 
important local political posts. The Dem- 
ocrats won several key races by simply 
fielding more appealing contenders who 
knew how to exploit local issues. 


he negative ads and dearth of big 

issues also prompted a lot of peo- 

ple to sit this one out. According to 

Curtis Gans, director of the Com- 
mittee for the Study of the American 
Electorate, this year’s turnout was the 
lowest since 1942 for a midterm elec- 
tion—37.3% of eligible voters—and the 
third lowest in history. “This was the most 
ugly and vacuous campaign in recent 
memory,” says he, “and the public re- 
sponded accordingly.” 

In some particularly close contests, the 
President may have turned off voters by at- 
tacking Democratic candidates by name. 
“The Republicans overdid it with Rea- 
gan,” says Orleans Parish Assessor Ken 
Carter, who backed Democrat Breaux. 
“He began to sound like just another politi- 
cian.” In Missouri, former Republican 
Governor Christopher (“Kit”) Bond with- 
drew an ad in which Reagan warmly en- 
dorsed him. Bond feared that it would in- 
spire anti-Reagan votes for his opponent. 

The President may have been stung 
by the poor results of his stumping. When 
staffers greeted him with a sustained ova- 
tion at the Old Executive Office Building 
last week, Reagan quipped, “Based on my 
previous experience, I ought to quit right 
now.” Even though Reagan’s efforts did 
not preserve the Republican Senate ma- 
jority, several of the more mediocre 
G.O.P. candidates would certainly have 



















lost by larger margins if the 
President had not cam- 
paigned for them. 

The most startling Demo- 
cratic Senate triumphs came in 
the South. In Louisiana, Con- 
gressman W. Henson Moore 
had seemed a good bet to be- 
come the first Republican Sen- 
ator to represent the state in 
this century, but Breaux closed 
in on him in the final weeks of 
campaigning. In Alabama and 
Georgia, class of 80 Senators 
Jeremiah Denton and Mack 
Mattingly each blew enormous 
early leads and lost to Demo- 
cratic Congressmen Richard 
Shelby and Wyche Fowler, re- 
spectively. North Carolina Republican 
Senator James Broyhill, who took over 
John East's seat after East's suicide last 
summer, was upset by Terry Sanford, the 
former Governor and Duke University 
president. The black vote may have been 
the deciding factor in these close contests. 
ABC News exit polls indicated that in each 
of the four states, more than 90% of the 
black voters chose the Democrats. 

The one Southern Democratic tri- 
umph that surprised no one occurred in 
Florida, where the hapless Paula Haw- 
kins, a first-term Republican who has 
compared herself to Joan of Arc, was 
clobbered by Governor Bob Graham, a 
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California’s Cranston celebrates his squeaker over Republican Zschau 
“Democrats will now be more aggressive,” says a G.O.P. strategist. 


fairly conservative Democrat who pro- 
jects a more down-home image. Since 
summer, Hawkins had trailed by as much 
as 20 points in some polls. 

The West was also a disappointment 
for the G.O.P. In California, Democratic 
Incumbent Alan Cranston, a probusiness 
liberal, narrowly defeated Republican 
Congressman Ed Zschau, a Silicon Valley 
entrepreneur for whom Reagan made 
three campaign appearances. In Wash- 
ington, the President may have helped 
Brock Adams, Jimmy Carter’s Secretary 
of Transportation, beat class of 80 Re- 
publican Slade Gorton; on a Halloween 
campaign stop, Reagan refused to assure 


voters that a national nuclear- 
waste site would not be creat- 
ed in their state. Retiring Ne- 

* vada Senator Paul Laxalt, a 
Republican presidential 
hopeful, had to endure the 
embarrassment of seeing his 
handpicked, would-be succes- 
sor, Jim Santini, lose to Dem- 
ocratic Congressman Harry 
Reid. By contrast, Colorado's 
Gary Hart, who also retired 
from the Senate with an eye 
toward a presidential race, 
was replaced by his friend 
Tim Wirth, a bright neoli- 
beral Democrat who has been 
a leader in pushing high-tech 
issues. 

If Reagan’s policies were an issue 
anywhere, it was in the Midwestern 
heartland, where farmers have been fac- 
ing rising foreclosures because of low 
prices, bad debts and depressed exports. 
In South Dakota, Democratic Congress- 
man Tom Daschle focused his criticism of 
Senator Jim Abdnor on the freshman Re- 
publican’s support for Reagan’s 1985 
farm bill. Kent Conrad, North Dakota’s 
Democratic state tax commissioner, used 
the same strategy against another class of 
*80 incumbent, Mark Andrews. Both 
Democrats won narrow victories. Six oth- 
er G.O.P. incumbents won in the Farm- 
belt, however, and Missouri’s Bond, who 





NEW FACES IN THE SENAT 


“The Good Mouth” 


“We elected a Democratic 

woman named Barbara and 
somebody named Mikulski, and the 
Senate won't be the same from now 
on!” Thus crowed the Maryland 
winner, a 4-ft. 11-in. bundle of ener- 
gy with a voice like a Baltimore har- 
bor foghorn, on election night. The 
victory celebration was indeed his- 
toric: Barbara Mikulski, 50, the granddaughter of Polish 
immigrants, had swept past Republican Linda Chavez, 61% 
to 39%, to become the first female Democrat to make it to the 
Senate on her own, rather than in the footsteps of a de- 
ceased husband. 

Ronald Reagan, who campaigned in Maryland to defeat 
her, called Mikulski a “wily liberal.” He was only half right. 
Liberal, certainly. Mikulski, a former social worker, got her 
Start in politics almost 20 years ago by organizing a coalition 
of blacks and ethnics to block construction of a 16-lane high- 
way that would have destroyed their homes. In five years on 
the Baltimore city council and five terms in Congress, she has 
defined her special constituencies as blue-collar workers, 
women, children and the aged. 

But wily is about the last word Marylanders would apply to 
Mikulski. Blunt, outspoken and feisty would describe her bet- 
ter. She is a fierce debater, with a fondness for pointed quips. “I 
define public service as not only to be a help but to be an advo- 
cate,” says Mikulski. In the Senate, she adds, “I plan to use the 
good mind, the good mouth, the good heart God gave me.” 


MICHAEL EVANS 


Southern Liberal 


Lean, voluble Wyche Fowler of 

Georgia has been one of the few 
whites to represent a predominantly 
black district in Congress. Elected 
in 1977 to fill the Atlanta House 
seat that Andrew Young vacated to 
join the Carter Administration, 
Fowler went on to compile the most 
liberal voting record in Georgia's 
congressional delegation. Last week, when Fowler, 46, de- 
feated Republican Incumbent Mack Mattingly, 51% to 49%, 
to win a seat in the Senate, he proved that even on a state- 
wide level, Southern white liberals are not a vanishing spe- 
cies, after all. 

Nowadays, however, Fowler presents himself as an inde- 
pendent-minded moderate rather than a down-the-line liber- 
al. A former Army intelligence officer, Fowler has made mili- 
tary affairs a special interest, and on that subject he follows 
no particular ideological line. He has supported a nuclear 
freeze and strongly opposed the MX missile and B-1 bomber, 
largely because they drain away funds needed to maintain the 
readiness of conventional! forces. But he is also an advocate of 
the Trident II submarine-launched missile and has voted for 
continued research on Star Wars while contending that the 
“important thing is to find a way to have meaningful and ver- 
ifiable agreements between the Soviet Union and the U.S.” In 
the House, Fowler gained a reputation for his congeniality 
and ability. Now that he is moving to the upper chamber, 
aides boast that he will be a “career Senator.” 


THOMAS 5, ENGLAND 
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edged out Lieutenant Gover- 
nor Harriett Woods, became 
the only Republican to pick 
up a Democratic Senate seat 
(Incumbent Thomas Eagleton 
is retiring). 

In the East, two members 
of the class of ‘80—New 
York’s D'Amato and Penn- 
sylvania’s Arlen Specter— 
swept to easy victories. Demo- 
crats picked up one seat in the 
region, that of retiring Mary- 
land Republican Charles Ma- 
thias. Barbara Mikulski, a 
populist fighter who practical- 
ly defines the word feisty, 
wiped out former Reagan 
Aide Linda Chavez. 
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Florida’s Hawkins concedes after her loss to Democrat Graham 





Perhaps the toughest task 
before the new Senate major- 
ity will be speaking in a unified voice. 
There may be a skirmish for the soul of 
the party between the Kennedy-Cranston 
Old Guard and a neoliberal faction led by 
such Senators as Joe Biden of Delaware 


and Georgia’s Sam Nunn. The Democrats | 


have historically been a party of compet- 
ing factions. Sometimes, as when South- 
ern segregationists of old were filibuster- 
ing the civil rights legislation of their 
| Northern colleagues, there has been open 
warfare. The struggle this time around 
will be more subdued. 
The prospective new majority leader, 
Robert Byrd of West Virginia, is a master 
of parliamentary strategy. But even back 










Only eight of the G.O.P.’s 16 Senate freshmen won a second term. 


when Democrats ran the Senate, before 
1981, Byrd was not a leader who could 
mold the party’s agenda or articulate it 
well in front of the cameras. For these 
reasons he faces a spirited challenge from 
J. Bennett Johnston of Louisiana, a bright 
and more telegenic moderate who feels 
that a majority leader should use his office 
as a “bully pulpit” for projecting Demo- 
cratic values to the American people. A 
secret ballot will be held by the Demo- 
cratic caucus next week, and although 
Democratic Senators say Byrd now seems 
ahead, Johnston pledges to continue his 
contest. 

For the first time in his presidency, 








Ronald Reagan will be deal- 
ing with a Democratic Senate. 
Will he become more con- 
frontational or more compro- 
mising? “The President must 
go about things in a more con- 
ciliatory fashion,” says White 
House Pollster Richard 
Wirthlin. “His proposals must 
be made in a focused, targeted 
way. It will be critical to take 
a few important goals and to 
drive them hard.” Some ob- 
servers doubt that the Rea- 
ganauts, except perhaps for 
the President himself, have 
any great gift for the art of po- 
litical compromise. Indeed, 
just about the only aide left in 
Reagan’s inner circle who is 
adept at handling Congress, 
Mitch Daniels, may leave the Adminis- 
tration soon. Norman Ornstein, a politi- 
cal scientist at the American Enterprise 
Institute, says that with the exception of 
Daniels, “I don’t think there’s a single in- 
dividual in the White House with a good 
understanding of how to work with Capi- 
tol Hill.” 

While most of the President’s men are 
hopeful of molding new congressional co- 
alitions, a vocal minority in the White 
House will probably urge the President 
not to give ground to the Democrats. Ob- 
serves one hard-liner: “Congress, institu- 
tionally, is a very timid and frightened | 
place if you force the issue.” 
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Ebullient Songster 


On many national issues, Flori- 

da Senator-elect Bob Graham's 
positions can hardly be distin 
guished from those of Paula Haw- 
kins, the incumbent Republican he 
beat 55% to 45%—or for that matter 
from those of Ronald Reagan, who 
campaigned unavailingly against 
him. Democrat Graham, 50, who 
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melodiousness. 
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enters the Senate after eight years as Governor, supports the 
Strategic Defense Initiative and aid to the Nicaraguan con- 
tras, and he considers the Gramm-Rudman-Hollings Act a 
“necessary sledgehammer” to trim federal spending. 

But national issues played little role in Graham’s victory. 
A Harvard-trained lawyer, he won largely on the strength of 
his ebullient good-ole-boy personality and his unabashed 
state boosterism. “The future of America is Florida,” he says. 
“If America deals with Florida’s problems today, it is dealing 
with America’s problems tomorrow.” As Governor, Graham 
endeared himself to Floridians through his once-a-week 
“workdays,” when he would leave his desk to get the feel of a 
nonpolitical job: schoolteacher, hospital orderly, flight atten- 
dant, migrant farmer, even one night on the stage in The Fan- 
tasticks. That gave him a chance to indulge a passion his new 
Senate colleagues should keep in mind: Graham will burst 
into song at the slightest provocation, or none. Journalists 
who heard him warble Margaritaville on election eve can tes- 
tify that his baritone is notable more for enthusiasm than for 


NEW FACES IN THE SENATE 


Cajun Campaigner 





love campaigning.” 


John Breaux of Louisiana touts 

himself as a “new type of Dem- 
ocrat.” He voices strong concern for 
minorities, the environment and a 
balanced budget. But in one respect 
he is similar to a long line of Dixie 
Democrats: he is such a fan of the 
military that aides boast there is not 
a single major weapons system for 
which he did not vote money during his 14 years as a Con- 
gressman. Breaux, a smooth-talking, good-looking Cajun, is a 
campaigner of the old shoe-leather school. His election to re- 
place retiring Democratic Senator Russell Long came after a 
19-month drive during which he sometimes scheduled as 
many as a dozen events a day. Says the 42-year-old Breaux: “I 
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The son of an oil-field worker, Breaux entered politics as 
a staff aide to Edwin Edwards, now Governor, but took care 
to keep some distance from his scandal-tainted mentor dur- 
ing the campaign. One charge leveled by his Republican op- 
ponent, W. Henson Moore, whom Breaux overtook after 
trailing in Louisiana’s open primary, was that he had one of 
the worst attendance records in Congress. Louisiana voters 
evidently paid little attention, giving Breaux a 53%-to-47% 
victory. They may have been more impressed by Breaux’s 
reputation for brokering back-room deals and his straightfor- 
ward promises to “put Louisiana first” as a Senator. In the 
House he did exactly that, successfully promoting legislation 


favorable to Louisiana’s rice sales. 
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For their part, the Demo- 
crats are not likely to pick 
fights right afler the 100th 
Congress convenes in Janu- 
ary. They know all too well 
that if they disagree with Rea- 
gan on a key issue, the popular 
President can take his case to 
the American people. The 
Democrats will tread carefully 
toavoid getting blamed for un- 
popular revenue increases or 
budget decisions. “They're in 
charge,” says White House 
Aide William Ball, ‘and 
they're going to have to be ac- 
countable.” A.E.I.’s Ornstein 
believes that the new majority 
has learned some lessons from 
the past. “The Democrats will not want to 
be Mondale-ized on taxes,” says he. “They 
will not want to be Carter-ized on foreign 
policy.” 

On fiscal issues the Democrats will 
probably introduce the sort of restrictive 
trade legislation that Reagan vetoed last 
year. Even though the trade deficit is de- 
clining, many Senate candidates tapped a 
vein of protectionist sentiment during the 
campaign this year, and are sure to push 
for higher tariffs and quotas on foreign 
manufactured products and textiles. 

To make a dent in the burgeoning 
budget deficit, Congress must confront ei- 
ther the possibility of a tax increase some- 
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Johnston has challenged Byrd for the majority leader's post 


= simply refuse to make any 

" real compromises. But if he 
does that, his historic legacy 
will include not only more 
than doubling the national 
debt but also leaving office 
with deficits on the rise. The 
chance of striking some com- 
promise is enhanced because 
Reagan will be dealing with 
two pragmatic and moderate 
Democrats: Lloyd Bentsen of 
Texas, the new chairman of 
the Finance Committee, and 
Florida’s Lawton Chiles, who 
will be taking over the Budget 
Committee. 





Will the Democrats be able to speak in a unified voice? 


time in the next two years or a loosening 
of the Gramm-Rudman-Hollings noose. 
This could be the real test of whether the 
White House and the Democratic Con- 
gress will end up seeking compromise or 
confrontation. Reagan is sure to oppose 
any outright tax increase, just as he has 
done in the past. And the Democrats will 
be as wary as ever of being out front on 
the issue. But some package of spending 
cuts and revenue raising seems necessary 

Here Reagan has the upper hand in 
one sense: he is not seeking re-election, 
and with a Democratic Senate, he can 
cast blame more easily than when the Re- 
| publicans were in control. So he could 
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Prairie Boy 


Normally conservative South 

Dakotans elected Democrat 
Thomas Daschle to the Senate most- 
ly in a loud protest against federal 
farm policy. In the process, they opt- 
ed for a dramatic generational and 
political change. Gray-haired James 
Abdnor, 63, the Republican incum- 
bent whom Daschle defeated 52% to 
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48%, had been faithful to the Reagan Administration line on 
almost every issue. “The fighter or the follower” was how 
Daschle’s ads portrayed the choice. Daschle, who looks youn- 
ger than his 38 years, bucked the Reagan line so consistently 
as a Congressman that in 1985 he won a 70% rating from 
the liberal Americans for Democratic Action. (Abdnor’s rat- 


ing: zero.) 


It can hardly be argued that the state’s voters did not 
know whom they were getting. Daschle takes care to present 
himself as a homegrown product of South Dakota’s prairies. 
Says he: “The only big city I ever went to before I was 20 
years old was Minneapolis.” Daschle represented about half 
his state in Congress after 1978, and all of it after 1982; he de- 
feated the other incumbent, Republican Clint Roberts, when 
a redistricting blended their two districts into one that year. 
Moreover, Daschle’s liberalism is not of the knee-jerk variety. 
He voted against the tax-reform bill, and sounds Midwestern 
protectionist on trade matters. Says Daschle: “It’s time to tell 
Tokyo, ‘If you want us to buy your Toyotas, then you'd better 


buy our beef and grain.’ ” 








The President will run 
into more opposition on de- 
fense spending. As the new chairman of 
the Armed Services Committee, Geor- 
gia’s Nunn will continue to be sympathet- 
ic to a strong military while casting a 
skeptical eye on major weapons pro- 
grams. He will also be more involved in 
arms-control matters. 

The Democrats may challenge the 
President’s stated intention to abrogate 
the unratified SALT I ceilings on strategic 
weapons. One way they may try to force a 
measure of compliance: by tacking re- 
quirements onto defense appropriations 
bills. Future requests for spending on the 
President's Strategic Defense Initiative 
will also be subjected to more strings. 








Atari Democrat 


When he was three, his father 

died, and his mother struggled 
to support the family. Still, with the 
help of scholarships, Tim Wirth was 
able to attend some of the nation’s 
most elite schools: Phillips Exeter 
Academy, Harvard and Stanford. 
From that experience, Democrat 
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Wirth has fashioned a political mo- 


rality tale. He succeeded, he tells campaign crowds, because 
“government and society” made investments in the future; 
government and society must continue to do so as a way of 
“ensuring that everybody has a chance.” Increasingly conser- 
vative Colorado voters responded by electing liberal Wirth to 
six terms in the House and, last week, to the Senate. Wirth, 


47, beat Republican Ken Kramer 51% to 49% to take the seat 


that had been held by Gary Hart. 

As a Congressman, the 6-ft. 5-in. Wirth made a reputa- 
tion as the typical “Atari Democrat,” who urges growth and 
investment in high-technology industries. But he has bal- 
anced his views with positions more attuned to a Colorado 
constituency. He advocated strong consumer-protection laws 
but also worked for abolition of price controls on oil and gas. 
When campaigning back home, Wirth shucks his stylish 
Washington dress in favor of cowboy boots and big belt buck- 
les, but some Democratic pols think he must cultivate a more 
genuinely down-to-earth manner. Says one: “It’s something 
Tim needs to work on. He can’t seem to help letting people 


know that he is smarter and busier than they are.” 
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Rhode Island’s Claiborne 
Pell, new chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee, 
will set up more thorough in- 
vestigations into the Adminis- 
tration’s dealings in Central 
America. These could include 
probes on the way the CIA is 
funneling money to the contras 
and might result in stricter re- 
quirements that diplomatic ef- 
forts be part of any US. policy 
toward Nicaragua. A Demo- 
cratic-dominated committee, 
especially one with members 
as outspoken as Delaware's 
Biden, is likely to debate the 
President's policies far more 
vigorously than the Republi- 
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Retiring House Speaker Tip O'Neill monitors the election results 





can-controlled panel headed 
by Richard Lugar. 

Reagan could be on a collision course 
with the new Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee. Massachusetts’ Ted Kennedy, the 
man conservatives love to hate, opted to 
take over leadership of the Labor and Hu- 
man Resources Committee, so the Judi- 
ciary Committee chairmanship will fall to 
Biden. Under Democratic rule, the panel 
will inevitably give the President a diffi- 
cult time on judicial appointments. In the 
past year, even with a Republican major- 
ity, the committee helped defeat the dis- 
trict-court nomination of right-wing Ideo- 
logue Jefferson Sessions and waged tough 





NEW FACES IN THE SENATE 


For the party, a new dawn after the long night of Reaganism 


fights against the nominations of Daniel 
Manion to the Seventh Circuit Appeals 
Court and William Rehnquist to be Chief 
Justice of the U.S. Moreover, the Judicia- 
ry Committee deals with such matters as 
civil rights, abortion and school prayer 
Any new initiative by Attorney General 
Edwin Meese on those social issues is 
bound to hit a roadblock with the new 
panel, and Meese’s chances of being con- 
firmed as a Supreme Court Justice, should 
Reagan want to appoint him, are proba- 
bly nil 

In his postelection address and again 


on the radio Saturday, Reagan 
mentioned the need for further 
= reforms in the budget process, 
in particular one that would 
give him a long-desired line- 
item veto over specific provi- 
sions of a spending bill. Given 
the new Senate lineup, this is 
now unlikely 
But as his opponents have 
learned time and again, it is 
foolish to underestimate Rea- 
gan’s power to shape political 
events. That remains true de- 
spite last week’s results. Still, 
the election was a clear re- 
minder that the Reagan era is 
coming to its inevitable end, 
that the Great Communicator 
will not always carry the day, 
that U.S. voters are already 
casting around for new leaders. The elec- 
torate is ready for some change, the coun- 
try is ready to move,” says Democratic 
Pollster Peter Hart. “What the voters seem 
to be saying is that they'd like to see some 
new faces, new times.” Will this result in 
another turning of the political tide? That 
depends on whether the Democrats can 
present an alternative agenda that takes 
into account the huge changes Reagan has 
wrought in the nature of the American 
policy debate. By Jacob V. Lamar Jr. 
Reported by Laurence |. Barrett and Barrett 
Seaman/Washington, with other bureaus 

















Missouri Aristocrat 


War Hero 
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“WH At 33, Christopher Bond was 
the youngest Governor in the 

U.S. Now “Kit” Bond is 47 and no 
longer a boy wonder, but he still . 
stands out from the political crowd, 
Last Tuesday he became the only » f 
Republican this year to capture a ; % 
Senate seat from the Democrats, 3 
beating Lieutenant Governor Harri- ~ - 
ett Woods 53% to 47% to take the Missouri seat held by 
Thomas Eagleton, who is retiring. Bond’s victory confirmed 
the strong conservative Republican trend in Missouri, which 
was once a staunchly Democratic state. 

Bond embodies that turn to the right. An aristocrat whose 
grandfather made a family fortune selling fire-resistant brick, 
the Princeton-educated, preppie-looking Bond entered Re- 
publican politics young and in 1972 became Missouri’s first 
Republican Governor in 32 years. He was then considered a 
moderate, and his reformist notions and support of the Equal 
Rights Amendment alienated some G.O.P. conservatives 
Defeated for re-election in 1976, he came back as a conserva- 
tive and won a second term four years later. During the Sen- 
ate campaign, Bond got an unintentional boost when Woods 
ran a TV spot that pictured a farmer in tears, provoking a se- 
rious negative reaction. Bond called the “crying farmer” spot 
the “silver bullet that was pointed in the wrong direction.” 
The new Senator says he might differ with the Senate’s pres- 
ent Republican leaders on only one issue: he wants no part of 
any potential tax increase 






Wi When opponents assailed him 
in 1982 as a carpetbagger who 
was running for Congress only 
about a year after moving to Arizo- 
na, Republican John McCain had a 
ready retort: “The longest place I've § 
ever lived in my life is Hanoi.’ That § 
was no exaggeration: afler a peripa- 
tetic life as a Navy pilot, McCain 
was shot down over Viet Nam in 1967 and spent the next 
5% years in a prisoner-of-war camp. He came out with two 
broken arms and a broken leg; he still walks with a slight 
limp and cannot raise his right forearm above elbow level 
His war-hero status helped elect him to two terms in the 
House and, last week, to Barry Goldwater's seat in the Sen- 
ate. McCain, 50, easily defeated Democrat Richard Kimball, 
60% to 40% 

Though McCain is a staunch conservative on most mat- 
ters, befitting a successor to Goldwater, he is something of an 
independent on foreign policy. He supports sanctions against 
South Africa and favors military aid to the Nicaraguan con- 
tras but strongly opposes direct U.S. intervention in Central 
America. McCain has curbed his formidable temper but not 
his irreverent humor: he got off one of the best quips of the 
campaign at Goldwater's expense. McCain recalled Goldwa- 
ter’s saying that if he had been elected President in 1964 and 
had put his hawkish policies into effect, McCain would never 
have wound up in a Vietnamese prison camp. Right, said 
McCain, “it would have been a Chinese prison camp.” 





























One of the 17 Republican winners: Wisconsin's Tommy Thompson celebrates his upset 
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The G.O.P.’s Silver Lining 


Republicans close a huge gap in the Governors’ races 


The victory was impressive 
The winning party picked 
up eight seats across the na- 
tion, making historic break- 
throughs in the South that 
seemed to suggest a continuing re- 
alignment of regional political loyalties 
This was not the smashing Democratic 
coup in Senate races; it was the Republi- 
cans’ success in slashing the Democrats’ 
domination of the nation’s gubernatorial 
mansions from a count of 34 to 16 to 
just 26 to 24. In an otherwise cloudy 
Election Day for the G.O.P., Republican 
strategists justifiably flaunted this silver 
lining 
Republicans will now govern the Sun- 
belt's three largest states: California, Tex- 
as and Florida. For the first time since 
Reconstruction, Alabama will have a Re- 
publican Governor, and for only the sec- 
ond time in this century, a Republican 
will lead South Carolina. The G.O.P. cap- 
tured governorships being vacated by 
Democrats in Maine, Florida, South Car- 
olina, Alabama, Kansas. Nebraska, Okla- 
homa, Arizona and New Mexico. In Wis- 
consin, Republican Challenger Tommy 
Thompson ousted incumbent Democrat 
Anthony Earl. Democrats managed to 
win G.O.P.-held governorships in just 
three states: Oregon, and 
Pennsylvania 
But the results did not constitute the 
sweeping trend toward a realignment of 
regional politics that Republicans had 
sought. Defying tidy analysis, eleven 
states chose candidates from opposing 
parties for Senator and Governor. Unlike 
the Senate contests, the Governors’ races 
found the Democrats far more vulnerable 
27 of 36 seats at stake had been held by 
Democrats. Yet in the West. where eight 


Tennessee 


46 





Democratic execulive mansions were at 
risk, Republicans managed a net gain of 
only one 

The Republican gains could provide 
the party with significant organizational 
strength for the 1988 presidential cam- 
paigns. But as New Hampshire Republi- 
can Governor John Sununu notes, “The 
easiest way to build up party structure 
is to hold the statehouses.” And at this 
more basic level, Democrats picked up 
about 180 state legislative seats nation- 
ally, and will apparent- 
ly control both chambers 
of the legislatures in 27 
States, one more than at 
present. Republicans will 
dominate both houses in 
just nine states, two fewer 
than before 

Many gubernatorial 
races were influenced more 
by special circumstances 
than by shifting party loy- 
alties. Texas Republican 
Bill Clements won back his 
office from Mark White, 
the Democrat who had de- 
feated him four years ago 
Texas, moreover, suffers 
heavily from depressed oil 
prices, and White had the 
courage—some might say 
the foolhardiness—to raise 
taxes twice in an attempt to 
keep his state solvent. Alabama’s Demo- 
crats went through such a bloodletting to 
determine the winner of their primary that 
Republican Guy Hunt benefited from the 
fratricide 

New Mexico’s Republican winner 
Garrey Carruthers, a former Interior De- 
partment official who has never before 





Florida's Martinez 





held elective office, profited from voter 


disgust with the corrupt and feckless ad- 


ministration of outgoing Democrat Toney 
Anaya. Arizona’s new Governor Evan 
Mecham is an ultraconservative Pontiac 


dealer who had run for the office unsuc- 
cessfully four times. He made it this year, 


mainly because a turncoat Republican, 
Bill Schulz, jumped belatedly into the race 


as an independent and siphoned votes 


away from Democratic Superintendent 
of Public Instruction Carolyn Warner 
Quipped Mecham, who won with just 


40% of the vote: “Happiness is being the 
only Republican on a ballot that has two 


Democrats.” 
In both parties, some incumbents 
showed great strength: California's 


George Deukmejian kept the nation’s 
most populous state in G.O.P. hands and 
got 4.4 million votes in his rematch with 
Tom Bradley, the Democratic mayor of 
Los Angeles. Michigan Democrat James 
Blanchard won 69% of the vote in an easy 
re-election win over G.O.P. Challenger 
William Lucas, the first black Republican 
ever to run for Governor. But the most 
smashing win of all was executed by 
Maryland Democrat William Donald 
Schaefer. A popular four-term mayor of 
Baltimore who had guided the city’s suc- 
cessful harbor redevelopment, Schaefer 
won 82% of the vote 

Among the 21 newly elected Gover- 
nors, several winners seem particularly 
notable 
> Bob Martinez. Only the second Repub- 
lican to govern Florida since 1877, Marti- 
nez, 51, was elected mayor of Tampa in 
1979, when he was a Democrat. After re- 
election in 1983, he switched parties, ex- 
plaining that he was “more comfortable” 
as a Republican, even 
> though he was shifting to 
> what he still concedes is 
= the “minority party” in 
Florida. Holder of a mas- 
ter’s degree in labor rela- 
tions, Martinez developed 
a reputation for running 
Tampa efficiently. He is 
of Spanish descent, and 
ran up huge margins in 
Miami’s Cuban districts 
Although Martinez bene- 
fited from a serious split 
among Democrats, his 
nearly 300,000-vote vic- 
tory margin established 
his own statewide political 
appeal 
> Tommy Thompson. A 
combative G.O.P. floor 
leader long accustomed to 
fighting a Democratic 
majority in the Wisconsin state assem- 
bly, Thompson, 44, scored a major upset 
by unseating Democrat Anthony Earl 
who had balanced the state's budget by 
raising taxes. Running a Reagan-like 
antispending, antitax campaign, Thomp- 
son contends that “we're spending our- 
selves poor in Wisconsin.” He intends to 
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a quick change artist. 


The Xerox 6020 Memorywriter makes 
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a With the 6020 electronic typewriter. you can 
change a document as quickly as you change your 
mind. That's because you can type the entire text into 
the memory before it goes on the page. 
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| order all state agencies to submit budgets 
5% lower than this year’s and then “re- 
sell their programs both to the legislature 
and to me.” 

> Kay Orr. Nebraska's state treasurer be- 
came the first Republican woman Gover- 
nor as well as the first woman to be elect- 
ed Governor ofa state by defeating anoth- 
er woman, Democrat Helen Boosalis. An 
articulate fiscal conservative, Orr, 47, had 
climbed the party ladder, starting as an 
envelope stuffer in 1963. Unafraid to 
tackle difficult problems, Orr an- 
nounced on the morning after the election 
that she would form a jobs creation coun- 
cil to help small towns recover from the 
farm depression and a task force to try to 
remedy the state's agricultural ills. 





Colorado Democrat Roy Romer 


equipment dealer, Colorado Democrat 
Romer, 58, turned his business acumen 
to advantage as state treasurer: he de- 


years, As a former chief of staff to retir- 
ing Governor Richard Lamm, the confi- 
dent and energetic Romer sometimes 
greeted visitors with a brusque “Tell me 
who you are and what you want,” soft- 
ening the approach with a smile. He 
has been tightfisted with state funds, 
and is more solicitous of the Republican 
legislators than Lamm has been. Yet 
when his Republican opponent Ted 
Strickland generously proposed that a 
$250 million windfall from the federal 
tax-reform act be passed along to state 
taxpayers at about $200 each, Romer 
suggested that much of the money be 
used instead for education, higiways 
and other investments in Colorado's fu- 
ture. He won anyway. —By Ed Magnuson. 





> Roy Romer. A self-made millionaire 
as a real estate developer and heavy- 


vised a bond 
earned 





investment 
the state $32 


plan that 


million in two Joseph J. Kane/Atlanta 





Meet the Newest Kennedy 


0: his way to a fund raiser, keyed up about his speech, Joe 
Kennedy repeats his political mantra to himself: “Democ- 
racy, opportunity, America . . .” His navy gabardine campaign 
suit is shiny by now from overuse on the trail. “Democracy, 
opportunity, America .. .” Ata luncheon for 250 elderly peo- 
ple, the tousled candidate gives his stump speech in a booming 
voice, chopping the air in disjointed fashion, stressing almost 
every word. His speeches feel like workouts. Then Kennedy 
bounds from the podium. No cheek goes unkissed. 

Joseph Kennedy IT has a little bit of a lot of Kennedys in 
him: his father Robert’s unceas- 


Reported by Dan Goodgame/Los Angeles and 








land Republican Helen Delich Bentley, 41% to 59%.) 
Kennedy has been faulted for his impulsive nature; he is 
no intellectual and appears unreflective. “Clearly, he’s not a 
great thinker,” says one longtime Massachusetts political cb- 
server. “But he makes up for it by doing.” A close friend 
notes, “He's incredibly competitive. Imagine racing him in a 
100-yard dash with a brick wall at the 10Ist yard. I'd start 
slowing down at the 90th yard, but Joe will run full tilt to win 
the race, even though he is certain to hit the wall.” 
Kennedy's combativeness often works to his advantage. 
Before a debate during the primary race, Kennedy's staff 
heard that his principal rival, George Bachrach, intended to 
confront him with a question about Citizens Energy's possi- 
—__Cé e links: with Libya. A check 





ing energy and passion; his 
grandfather Joseph's single- 
minded dedication to winning; 
and his uncle Ted's occasional in- 
articulateness, mitigated by only 
a touch of the bemused self- 
awareness that was part of the 
wit and style of his late uncle the 
President. But the Kennedy trait 
that carries Joe is the physical 
charisma and boundless (albeit 
often unfocused) energy that 
have become a family trademark. 

At 34, Joe is the eldest male 
among the 28 cousins who make 
up the third Kennedy genera- 
tion. In 1979, after a checkered 
academic past, Kennedy formed 
Citizens Energy, a nonprofit 
corporation that distributes low- 
cost heating oil in Massachu- 
setts. Throughout his race for 
the Cambridge seat being vacat- 
ed by House Speaker Tip 





showed there was no connec- 
tion. When Bachrach leveled the 
charge, Kennedy sprang a coun- 
terattack. “Libya offered Sirhan 
Sirhan asylum after he killed my 
father,” he said, eyes blazing. 
“For you to think for one second 
that Citizens Energy would have 
anything to do with Libya is just 
totally off base.” The race was 
never close after that. 

Kennedy admits that he has 
no grand national vision. His 
premise is simple. “The truth is 
that hardworking families are 
struggling and unable to partici- 
pate fully in the American 
dream,” he says. “That's not 
right.” Says one campaign advis- 
er: “There's still a child’s sim- 
plistic view of the world in him. 
He doesn’t understand that the 
world is a place of massive 
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O'Neill, Kennedy has cam- 
paigned on a platform of fiscal 
responsibility, shunning the kind of straightforward, do- 
good liberalism that he advocated in his younger days. 
Kennedy defeated his opponent, Businessman Clark 
Abt, 72% to 28%. Characteristically, he puts his victory 
in emotional perspective: “If you just do it the way you 
really believe it should be done, there is some justice.” 
(His sister Kathleen Kennedy Townsend did not fare so well 
in her bid for Congress. She lost to incumbent Mary- 


Joe li: he has his father’s unceasing energy and passion 


grays.” In Congress that may 
cause problems. “Joe is still vola- 
tile and combative,” says a veter- 
an of Ted Kennedy's 1980 campaign. Those qualities do not 
ease one’s way through a political body where compromise is 
highly rewarded. A short fuse is particularly dangerous for a 
politician who, by virtue of his name alone, will always stand 
in the spotlight of public attention. But Joe is not particularly 
worried. “I've played on plenty of football teams,” he says. 
“And I'm used to being one of 22.” —By Amy Wileatz. 
Reported by Joelle Attinger/Boston 
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Of Tall Winners, Big Losers, Frogs and a Bird 


Propositions that were easy 
to resist. In referendums 
around the country, voters last 
week expressed a kind of social 
laissez-faire, a tolerance for di- 
versity, an intolerance for ef- 
forts to legislate morality. The 
good citizens of Green Bay, 
Wis.. for example, refused to 
ban the exhibition of obscene 
material. Californians unhesi- 
tatingly rejected an initiative 
sponsored by Lyndon LaRou- 
chites that could have quaran- 
tined AIDS victims. Voters in 
Massachusetts, Oregon and 
Rhode Island resisted efforts to 
restrict a woman's right to 
have an abortion. Some of the 
propositions that did pass also 
reflected a spirit of tolerance 





for, well, spirits. Voters in 


| Kansas overwhelmingly ap- 


proved the sale of alcoholic 
drinks. The last time you could 
order liquor by the drink in 
Kansas was 1879. 


No se habla espafiol—English 
only spoken here. When it 
comes to language, however, 
Californians showed little toler- 
ance for speaking in foreign 
tongues. In polyglot California, 
where Spanish is practically a 
necessity and Korean is not a 
rarity, voters passed a measure 
making English the “official” 
language. Many saw the vote as 
a sign of xenophobia. Larry 
Berg, a professor of political sci- 
ence at the University of South- 
ern California, describes the 
vote as reflecting “no-nothing, 
nalivist resentment toward this 
massive influx of people.” But 
former Senator S.1. Hayakawa, 
a formidable semanticist who 
led the crusade, promised it was 
nol meant to homogenize Cali- 





The voters stayed away in droves 


Election Notebook 





fornian life. “If you want to host 
at your home a prayer meeting 
or a crap game in Serbo-Cro- 
atian or Greek or Swahili, there 
will be no linguistic gestapo to 
come break up your game.” 


Forget accentuating the posi- 
tive; here’s how to negate 
the negative. In an election 
dominated by negative adver- 
tising, the most effective 
counterattack came in 
South Dakota, where Dem- 
ocrat Tom Daschle 
turned Republican 


Senator James Abd- 
nor’s ads against him. 
When we last tuned 
in, Abdnor was run- 
ning a 


commercial 


McMillen 


| linking Daschle to Actress 


Jane Fonda, who, the ad incor- 
rectly claimed, eschewed red 
meat—not a trifling charge in 
a state where beef is a leading 
farm product. During the three 
weeks that the ad aired, Abd- 
nor made up about ten points 
in the polls. Then Daschle de- 
cided to attack the attack with 
an ad showing a bunch of ci- 
gar-smoking pols discussing 
ways to smear Daschle. “We'll 
distort the farm thing, confuse 
‘em with Fonda, all the usual 
liberal stuff,” said one. When 
Abdnor's commercials became 
an issue, they lost their effec- 
tiveness. As California Cam- 
paign Consultant Clinton Reil- 
ly observes, “When voters feel 
it's a cheap shot, they turn 
against the guy who put il on 
the air.” 


One more slimy candidate 
jumps into the fray. In 
the race for county commis- 
sioner in Lawrence, Kans., 
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Agnes T. Frog, a frog, won 
27.4% of the votes in a val- 
iant effort to unseat In- 
cumbent Nancy Hiebert. Ag- 
nes was a write-in candidate 
sponsored by opponents of 
a proposed highway that, 
they contend, would threat- 
en the habitat of the northern 
crawfish frog. Despite the 
loss, Agnes’ spokesman, John 
Simmons, a_ herpetologist 
(one who studies amphibi- 
ans), was practically jump- 
ing up and down at 
her showing: “Agnes 
leapt into the contest 
with all four feet. The 
frognosis was good 
when we took a tad 
poll.” 


SNYARE T3¥HOIN 


Justice Rose was clipped 


The John Connally Award for 
most dollars per vote in a los- 
ing cause. In the race for the 
Senate in Vermont, former Gov- 
ernor Richard Snelling, a Re- 
publican, shelled out $20.24 a 
vote, but he was defeated nearly 
2 to | by incumbent Democrat 
Patrick Leahy. Leahy spent 
only $10.77 a vote, based on the 
latest reports. Democratic Sen- 
ate candidates in four states up- 
set Republicans who spent more 
than twice as much. 


California voters exercise ju- 
dicial restraint. During her 
nine years as Chief Justice of 
California, Rose Bird voted to 
overturn every death-penalty 
case that came before her. This 
made her unpopular in a state 
where 80% of the voters favor 
the death penalty. During the 
noisy campaign to unseat her, 
Bird maintained her dignity. 
Asked by reporters how she was 
taking her defeat, she smiled 
and said, “Just like a man.” 

















Didn't Reagan and Clint | 


| Eastwood play more demand- 


ing roles? The ratings that 
Fred Grandy used to get as 
Gopher, the shambling. befud- 
dled purser on Love Boat, will 
undoubtedly be better than 
those he gets on C-Span. The 
latest Republican ex-actor in 
Washington won a_ narrow 
congressional race in Iowa, 
despite criticism that he too 
lately sailed back into his na- 
tive port. 


Playing opposite Bill Bradley 
in the congressional front 
court. Unlike Bradley, newly | 
elected Congressman Tom 
McMillen of Maryland did not, 
as a professional basketball 








AIDS law defeated 


ENGLISH— 
MAKE IT OFFICIAL 


Adios, bilingualism 


player, move well without the 
ball. Like the New Jersey Sen- 
ator, however, he is a neoli- 
beral Democrat, a Rhodes 
scholar and a victor in his first 
race for office. At 6 ft. Il in., he 
is 6 in. taller than Bradley and 
a full 2 ft. taller than his Mary- 
land colleague, Senator-elect 
Barbara Mikulski (a savvy 
point guard if there ever was 
one). 





The incredible vanishing vot- 
er. With the percentage turn- 
out this year lower than any 
other time since 1942, the | 
election was in one sense de- 
cided by those who stayed at 
home. The most critical no- 
shows were younger voters; 
only 17% of those eligible un- 
der the age of 30 showed up, 
compared with 26% who 
went to the polls two years | 
ago. This time, apparently, 
they did not feel like going 
out to “win one more for the | 


Gipper.” —By Richard Stengel 
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DA who used 


to oa e aspirin or Tylenol 
have switched to Advil. 





Advil has only been avail- 
able a short time, but already 
ioMaall|ielamersre/e)(-male\i- mite) 
it for headaches and other 
kinds of pain. And for good 
reasons: 


Doctors trust Advil so 
much, they've already rec- 
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ommended it over five mil- 
lion times. And pharmacists 
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Just one Advil is as effec- 
tive as two regularstrength 
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Clinical studies prove it. And 
Advil is gentierto the stomach 
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Advil is easy to swallow 
because the tablets are 
small, smooth, and coated. 
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Before taking any medi- 
cine, read the label carefully 
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Advil 


advanced medicine 
for pain 


ADVANCED MEDICINE FOR PAIN™ 
from Whitehall Laboratories 


For headaches, minor arthritis pain, 
menstrual cramps, backache, 
muscle ache, fever. 
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Election ’86 





| Morning Line 
How 1986 might affect 1988 


Last week’s results added a 
few more wrinkles to what 
could be the first wide-open 
contest in a generation for 
the presidential nomination 
in both parties. Among them: 

Mario Cuomo. He won re-election as 
New York State’s Governor with a record- 
breaking 65% landslide, winning among 
all types of voters. Yet it was hardly an edi- 
fying performance. He seemed churlish 
about avoiding debates with a feeble 
G.O.P. challenger and lifted nary a finger 
for the rest of his ticket. Cuomo lost some 
of his luster among insiders and could face 
problems nationally if he continues to raise 
doubts about his temperament. 

Gary Hart. The retiring Coloradan 
loses the opportunity to be a key player in 
the new Senate majority but gets the 
chance—and the challenge—to develop 
some themes that will resonate. 

Joseph Biden. As a key member of the 
Judiciary and Foreign Relations commit- 
tees, the Delaware Senator is sure to in- 
crease his national visibility and benefit 
from his party’s yearning for new faces. 

Sam Nunn. The new chairman of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee will 
also get a lot of visibility. As an enormous- 
ly popular Georgia moderate, he benefits 
from the impressive performance of his 
party in recapturing loyalty in the South. 

Michael Dukakis. “The future's so 
bright I gotta wear my shades,” said the 
Massachusetts Democrat after being re- 
elected Governor with 69% of the vote 
His innovative initiatives and strong 
| stance against nuclear power would make 
him a contender in the New Hampshire 
primary, especially if Cuomo falters. 

George Bush. The Vice President's 
task seems a bit more difficult now that it 
is clear that Reagan’s popularity does not 
transfer easily. But Bush helped elect new 
Republican Governors—powerful in the 
primary process—and many are his 
friends 

Robert Dole. Though his party's loss 
of the Senate will free him to travel more 
(“IL won't have to be here to turn out the 
lights every night’), the Kansan loses the 
majority leader's platform that helped 
turn him into Bush’s closest rival for the 
G.O.P. nomination in 1988. His adroit 
performance over the past two years was 
what helped him to seem so potentially 
presidential 

Jack Kemp. If Dole fades, the New 
York Congressman will get another shot 
at what he failed to do this year: become 
the prime alternative to Bush. 

Paul Laxalt. His luster was dimmed by 
the loss of his handpicked successor in the 
Nevada Senate race. Even worse, he put 
his prestige and the President's on the line 
after ignoring party entreaties not to give 
up the seat. = 
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Seeking a Democratic Vision 


he year was 1940, and the political master Franklin D. Roosevelt was speak- 

ing at a Jackson Day dinner about the glories of his beloved Democratic 
Party. “But the future lies with those wise political leaders,” admonished F.D.R., 
“who realize that the great public is interested more in government than in 
politics.” 

That warning echoed in the aftermath of last week’s election as triumphant 
Democrats let their hopes rise for a resurgence in national leadership. As if Roo- 
sevelt’s ghost had sponsored him, Historian Arthur M. Schlesinger Jr., a biogra- 
pher of F.D.R., showed up in Washington to extol his new book, The Cycles of 
American History, and offer his own resonant warnings that the “worship of par- 
ty” could swallow up the purposes. “One wishes that the intellectual energy ex- 
pended in recent years on procedural reform had been devoted instead to the sub- 
stance of our problems,” wrote Schlesinger. “Nor are substantive problems going 
to be solved by large committees with two representatives from every state. Ideas 
are produced by individuals working in solitude . .. numerical majorities are no 
substitute for leadership.” 

There it was again: the call, not for endless fiddling with the process and 
imagery, but for men and women who can harness the Democrats and unite 
them as an instrument of positive vision. In short, the Democrats, with 
their majorities in Con- 
gress and the statehouses, 
must put up or shut up if 
they intend to capture 
the future. Hammering 
at the failures of Ronald 
Reagan will not be 
enough. 

The first responses of 
the victors left something 
to be desired. Missouri's 
Richard Gephardt, a 
self-promoted presiden- 
tial possibility, when 
asked about increasing 
taxes to deal with the huge 
deficits, avoided an an- 
swer. Hopeful Gary Hart, 
writing in the New York 
Times, put forth a vague 
pastiche for “renewal” and “healing” that hinted at a retreat toward trade pro- 
tectionism and vast new Government spending programs. He offered no clues on 
where the money might come from in a nation whose wealth is dangerously over- 
spent now. Robert Byrd’s genial and rambling pledges for a new beginning did 
nothing so much as remind people of the Senate Democratic leader's other, un- 
happy years in the job. 

Somebody with wit, courage and a love of adventure needs to take over the 
Democratic Party. A handful of daring and like-minded competitors—Syming- 
ton, Johnson, Humphrey, Kennedy—did that back in 1960, and then J.FK. 
grabbed it all and took the world along. Reagan did it with the Republicans while 
the technicians with their polls and committees sputtered and protested his right- 
wing doctrine. But at least he had a doctrine. 

A century ago, Woodrow Wilson worried: “America is now sauntering 
through her resources and through the mazes of her politics with easy noncha- 
lance; but presently there will come a time when she will be surprised to find her- 
self grown old—a country crowded, strained, perplexed—when she will be 
obliged . . . to pull herself together, adopt a new regimen of life, husband her re- 
sources, concentrate her strength, steady her methods, sober her views, restrict 
her vagaries, trust her best, not her average, members.” 

A Democrat or two might rise from the heap if they took that text and 
applied it to a Social Security and Medicare system that expands recklessly, a 
farm program that sinks under surplus, a military strategy that unrealistically 
embraces all the world, and a welfare system that is demonstrably dissolving 
families. 

Any Democrat who aspires to capture the highest political prize of this coun- 
try must start with a purpose beyond the politics he must practice 
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Provocative presence: Soviet Kiev-class carrier Novorossiysk boasts vert 
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Pacific Overtures 


Moscow's moves in the Far East worry Washington 


“The Pacific is where the future of the 


world lies.” 
Ronald Reagan, October 1984 


“The Soviet Union is also an Asian and 
Pacific country.” 
Mikhail Gorbachev, July 1986 


hree U.S. naval ships last week 

pulled into the northern Chinese 

port of Qingdao as a 21-gun salute 

fired and a 27-piece brass band 
played Happy Days Are Here Again. The 
vessels were in China for a six-day stop- 
over, the first such visit by American mili- 
tary ships to the People’s Republic since 
the Communist takeover in 1949. The 
port call had been delayed by more than a 
year, following Peking’s unexpected state- 
ment that no nuclear-armed vessels 
would be permitted to dock. But the Chi- 
nese apparently had second thoughts af- 
ter reports began to circulate last summer 
that North Korea had granted Soviet ves- 
sels calling rights at the port of Nampo, 
just 340 miles across the Yellow Sea. As 
Peking and Washington basked in last 
week's goodwill, the U.S. maintained its 
policy of refusing to say whether the ves- 
sels were nuclear-armed, and the Chinese 
raised no questions about the nuclear ca- 
pacities of the visiting vessels 


The port call wasa symbolic victory for 


| Washington in the diplomatic war of 


nerves now emerging in the Pacific be- 
tween the superpowers. The contest began 
in earnest 1S months ago, when Moscow 
secured fishing rights to the tuna-rich wa- 
ters of Kiribati, a tiny 33-island former 
British colony in the South Pacific. Since 
then, much has happened to heighten 
Washington’s jitters. Last June, Vanuatu 
formerly the British-French territory of 
New Hebrides, opened diplomatic rela- 
tions with Moscow, following the lead of 
Fiji and three other Pacific island states 
Vanuatu is currently negotiating a pact 
with the Soviets that would include, in ad- 
dition to fishing licenses, port and landing 
rights 

If Moscow's Pacific overtures were 
confined to the island states, the Klaxons 
might not be sounding so furiously in 
Washington. But the Soviet diplomatic of- 
fensive has a wider reach. Last June the 
Kremlin created a new bureau within the 
Foreign Ministry, the so-called Pacific 
Ocean Department, and began dispatch- 
ing high-level trade and goodwill delega- 
tions throughout the region. Then on July 
28, in a 90-minute address in Vladivostok, 
the Soviet Union’s main Pacific port, Gen- 
eral Secretary Gorbachev boldly signaled 
far larger designs. Reminding his audience 
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ical take-off aircraft, computerized artillery 








The General Secretary in Viadivostok 


that the “greater part of our territory lies 
east of the Urals, in Asia,’ Gorbachev 
mapped out an ambitious Soviet policy 
that includes extensive diplomatic and 
economic ties throughout the region, con- 
centrating on China and Japan 

The speech received close attention in 
Washington. Since World War IT the U.S 
has been the Pacific’s paramount power, 
and since 1980 the Pacific Rim has super- 
seded Western Europe as America’s most 
important Overseas trading partner. The 
Vladivestok speech showed that the Sovi- 
ets intend to claim a share of Asia's eco- 
nomic success. Some analysts also heard 
an implied threat to US. military suprem- 
acy in the region. Says Rick Fisher of the 
Heritage Foundation. a conservative 
think tank in Washington: “The Soviet 
goal in Asia is power.” 

It is no coincidence that Moscow's 
smiling offensive comes al a time when 
USS. interests in the region are taking a 
beating. The collapse of the ANZUS treaty 
in August, after New Zealand's refusal! to 
permit any nuclear-powered or nuclear- 
armed ships in its waters, was the most se- 
rious blow to any U.S. alliance in 20 years 
Antinuclear activism, spurred in part by 
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U.S. and Chinese admirals in Qingdao 


| continued French nuclear testing in Muru- 
| roa, has spread through the South Pacific 
According to Harry Gelman, a political 
analystat the Rand Corp., the Soviets hope 
to benefit “by identifying the United States 
in Asian eyes with the nuclear danger.” 
Of even greater concern is the future 
of two American installations in the Phil- 
ippines that serve as the fulcrum of U.S 
operations in the Pacific: Subic Bay and 
Clark Air Base. Leases on the two expire 
in 1991, and according to a new Philip- 
pine constitution, which is subject to a ref- 
erendum in February, their continued 
presence will be put to a national vote 
The military troubles take place at a 
time of growing economic conflicts be- 
tween the U.S. and the region. American 
protectionism, which is likely to become 
stronger now that the Democrats control 
both houses of Congress, has many Asians 
worried. Fears abound that the US. will 
seal off American markets, costing thou- 
sands of local jobs. There is good reason 
for concern: the U.S. this year will run a 
trade deficit of some $170 billion, and 
more than half of it will be with Pacific 
Rim countries. Moreover, continued sub- 
sidies of U.S. farm exports, which take 
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Answering the challenge: the battleship U.S.S. Missouri, seen here during a port call at Sydney, 


sales from Australia and Thailand, 
have outraged friends in the region 
The biggest concern, though, is the 
growing potential fora military confronta- 
tion in the Pacific. The U.S. Pacific Fleet 
now squares off against a Soviet force that 
is the largest of Moscow’s four naval units 
From headquarters in Vladivostok, the So- 
viet Pacific Fleet covers a 1,200-mile mari- 
time zone that stretches south from the 
Kamchatka Peninsula to Viet Nam's Cam 
Ranh Bay, the vast airfield-and-port com- 
plex developed by the U.S. during the Viet 
Nam War. The Soviet fleet includes two 
small aircraft carriers, twelve nuclear- 
armed cruisers and 180 combat aircraft 
On any given day, 25 to 30 Soviet ships are 
docked at Cam Ranh Bay, just 870 nautical 
miles from the U.S. bases in the Philip- 
pines. Atan adjacent airfield is a squadron 
of 24 Soviet combat aircraft, including 18 
TU-16 Badger reconnaissance jets 
Elsewhere in the Far East, the build- 
up of Soviet land forces, which has been 
going on gradually for 20 years, is quick- 
ening. Some 550,000 Soviet troops now 
line the 4,500-mile Sino-Soviet border. 
Moreover, some 147 SS-20 missiles are de- 
ployed in the Soviet Far East, each carry- 


ing three warheads. Peking’s suspicion of 


Moscow is heightened by the growing So- 
viet naval presence off China's coast, un- 
derscored by Moscow's apparent success 
in persuading North Korea to grant ac- 
cess to the ports of Wonsan and Nampo 
and overflight rights that permit recon- 
naissance missions along China’s coast 

It was against that backdrop that Chi- 
na welcomed U.S. Defense Secretary Cas- 
par Weinberger last month for military co- 
operation talks that paved the way for last 
week’s port call to Qingdao. En route to Pe- 
king, Weinberger made a brief stop in An- 
chorage, where he delivered a White 
House-approved response to Gorbachev's 
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Australia, is now fitted with missiles 
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Viadivostok speech. The Defense Secre- 


tary praised the economic and political 
achievements of several pro-Western Pa- 
cific countries and attacked the Soviet rec- 
ord in East Asia. He charged that Moscow 
and its two regional allies, North Korea 
and Viet Nam, “see American military 
power simply as an obstacle to their expan- 
sion, not as a threat to their homelands.” 

Despite the recent Soviet buildup, 
most Western analysts believe U.S. strate- 
gic interests are so far not seriously threat- 
ened in the Pacific. They contend that the 
Pacific Fleet, headquartered in Hawaii, is 
more than a match for the Soviets. Ameri- 
can forces boast six aircraft carriers, 18 nu- 
clear-armed cruisers, 368 combat aircraft 
and F-16 jet-fighter squadrons. The Soviet 
buildup, says a high-ranking U.S. official, 
is “not something to be alarmist about.” 


onetheless, American diplomats 
recognize they can no longer take 
alliances for granted. The Pacific 
microstates in particular feel 
bruised by neglect and the boorish behav- 
ior of US. tuna fishermen, who for years 
paid little attention to local interests. Kiri- 
bati shocked Americans out of their com- 
placency in August 1985 by granting fish- 
ing licenses to 16 Soviet trawlers in 
exchange for about $2 million. The lesson 
did not go unheeded. Last month the U.S 
offered a five-year, $60 million fishing- 
rights package to 16 Pacific island states, of 
which a portion, as yet undesignated, will 
be assigned to Kiribati 
It is the Soviet approaches to China 
and Japan that have most seriously unset- 
tled U.S. officials. In Vladivostok, Gorba- 
chev tackled several of the obstacles block- 
ing Sino-Soviet détente. He indicated a 
willingness to consider a reduction of the 
45,000 troops stationed in Mongolia, 


dropped a long-standing demand concern- 
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ing the disputed border along the Amur 
River, and announced plans to withdraw 
some 6,000 troops from Afghanistan. Since 
then, the Soviets have reportedly with- 
drawn the troops, then reinforced the area 
with as many as 15,000 new ones. 

In recent months Moscow and Peking 
have agreed to resume consular relations 
and have stepped up cross-border trade, 
marking the most significant movement 
in Sino-Soviet relations since Gorbachev's 
rise to power 20 months ago. Moreover, 
there are tentative signs of improvement 
on another source of dispute, Soviet sup- 
port for the Vietnamese occupation of 
Kampuchea. Two weeks ago, when a se- 
nior Soviet-bloc diplomat was asked in 
Peking if Moscow might reduce aid to 
Viet Nam, he responded, “There is al- 
ways the possibility of adjusting programs 
that might not work.” Still, Peking is 

wary. Says a Chinese journalist in Mos- 








cow: “Gorbachev has not taken a step for- 
ward. He has merely lifted his foot.” 

The Japanese, too, are cautious. Sovi- 
et efforts to warm relations began last 
January, when Soviet Foreign Minister 
Eduard Shevardnadze traveled to Tokyo. 
Since then, Moscow has wooed Tokyo 
with diplomatic concessions and hints ofa 
Gorbachev visit, perhaps as early as Janu- 
ary. In Vladivostok, Gorbachev pointedly 
called for “profound cooperation” be- 
tween Moscow and Tokyo. Japan has the 
technology Moscow needs to awaken the 
sluggish Soviet economy and develop gas 
and oil deposits in the Soviet Far East 

But more will be needed to warm 
Moscow-Tokyo relations. The two coun- 
tries, which never signed a peace treaty 
after World War II, have been at odds 
over the four northern islands off Hokkai- 
do, where the Soviets have 10,000 troops 
and 40 advanced MiG-23s. Sovereignty 
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over the islands, occupied by the Soviets 
at the end of the war, remains a highly di- 
visive issue. Last August there was a mod- 
est breakthrough when the Kremlin al- 
lowed a group of Japanese to visit their 
relatives’ graves on two of the islands 
without first obtaining visas. But the Jap- 
anese are not overly impressed. “So far,” 
says a Japanese Foreign Ministry official, 
“it’s been an atmospheric change.” 
Atmospheric changes, however, can 
become important. “The point is that the 
Soviets are just beginning to move into the 
area,’ says a Moscow-based Western dip- 
lomat. “The important thing is for Ameri- 
ca to behave well and not allow the Sovi- 
ets to increase their presence.” Toward 
that end, Washington is watching Soviet 
moves closely. Warns one senior State De- 
partment official: “Ours is the position to 
lose.” — By Jill Smolowe. Reported by David 
Aikman/Washington and Richard Hornik/Peking 
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An Aftertaste of Regret 





Shultz and Shevardnadze fail to break the arms impasse 


t was almost as if the Soviets and Amer- 

icans who met last week in Vienna to 
pick up where they had left off on arms 
control at the Iceland summit also decid- 
ed to mimic the outcome at Reykjavik. 
Soviet Foreign Minister Eduard Shevard- 
nadze and Secretary of State George 
Shultz started the talks with friendly 
smiles and expressions of hope. Then, two 
days later, they emerged frustrated, each 
blaming the other for their failure to 
break the Reykjavik stalemate. Before 
Shevardnadze boarded a plane back to 
Moscow, he said the talks had left him 
with a “bitter taste.” Declared Secretary 
Shultz: “I can’t say this meeting moved 
arms control forward in any significant 
way, and I regret this.” 

Once more the talks broke down on 
the question of the future of the Reagan 
Administration’s Strategic Defense Ini- 
tiative, or Star Wars program. The Soviets 
insisted that progress on all other nuclear 
arms depended on restricting the space- 
based defense system; the U.S. refused to 
trade away any part of the Star Wars pro- 
gram in exchange for new arms deals. 
Again, said Shultz, “it seemed that their 
objective was to try to cripple SDI, and it is 
not going to work.” Though both sides 
emphasized that talks would go on, the 
failure at Vienna reduces the prospect of 
an arms agreement in the near future. 


Any chance of a breakthrough 


dimmed the moment the Soviet team ar- 
rived in Vienna. Shevardnadze was not 
accompanied by the full delegation that 
had negotiated deep into the night in Ice- 
land. Most conspicuously absent: Marshal 
| Sergei Akhromeyev, Soviet Chief of Staff 
and leader of the Reykjavik arms-control 
team. The first meeting between Shultz 
and Shevardnadze lasted three hours. 
From the beginning, the Soviets made it 
| clear that they were not interested in the 
US. goal of defining some areas of agree- 
ment, perhaps including the reduction of 
intermediate-range nuclear weapons, or 
disagreement. Instead, Soviet negotiators 
hammered away at just one subject: SDI. 
Senior officials on both sides sat down lat- 
er that evening to try to draft a joint com- 
muniqué. But there was no all-night ses- 
sion this time. Three hours into the staff 
meeting. it became clear that neither side 
was going to retreat from its position on 
SDI, and the session broke up. 

Shultz and Shevardnadze met again 
Thursday morning for two hours, but by 
that time no one expected a positive re- 
sult. The U.S. team became convinced 
that the Soviets had come to Vienna to 
stonewall. “It was clear their instructions 
were not to make substantive progress,” 
snapped a senior American official. Said 
another: “They just wanted to increase 
the public relations pressure on SDI.” 
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The U.S. went to Vienna hoping to 
“clarify and confirm,” in writing, the 
agreements reached at the Reykjavik 
summit. “We wanted to codify the prog- 
ress made and nail down the remaining 
problems,” said Shultz. The Secretary 
presented Shevardnadze with the specific 
wording of U.S. proposals for sharp cut- 
backs in intermediate-range missiles and 
their elimination in Europe, a 50% reduc- 
tion in strategic missiles, a phase-out of 
underground nuclear testing through a 
step-by-step process, and a ten-year re- 
nunciation of the U.S.’s right to withdraw 
from the 1972 Antiballistic Missile Treaty 





dent does indeed hope for a nuclear-free 
world one day, he believes it must be ac- 
companied by a “safer” balance of power 
that includes sharp reductions in conven- 
tional arms and chemical weapons. “The 
question at issue is what kind of world 
there would have to be to make the elimi- 
nation of all nuclear weapons safe,” said a 
US. official. “That can’t be given a date.” 

The US. statement was welcomed 
by some West European governments, 
which fear that the dismantling of the nu- 
clear umbrella in Europe would leave 
them at the mercy of superior Warsaw 
Pact conventional forces. Both French 
Foreign Minister Jean-Bernard Raimond 
and British Foreign Secretary Sir Geof- 
frey Howe addressed the issue last week. 
Said Howe: “Nuclear disarmament can- 
not take place in a vacuum while the Con- 
tinent lives under the shadow of the Soviet 





Shades of Reykjavik: the grim-faced senior diplomats shake hands at the U.S. embassy 





Once more, talks broke down on the question of the future of the Star Wars program. 


restricting space-based defenses. “We 
asked them to reconfirm their statements 
at Reykjavik,” said a U.S. participant. 
“But they wouldn't even do that. We just 
went round and round.” 

The Soviets, for their part, claimed 
that the U.S.’s proposals were, as She- 
vardnadze put it, a “mixed bag of old 
mothballed views and approaches. One 
cannot avoid the impression that our 
partners wish to forget Reykjavik as soon 
as possible.” The Soviets charged that the 
US. has “backtracked” on its Iceland 
commitments, and this touched an espe- 
cially raw American nerve. Ever since the 
October summit, the Kremlin has main- 
tained that President Reagan pledged 
himself to the elimination of all nuclear 
weapons within ten years. Although U.S. 
officials denied any backpedaling, at Vi- 
enna they issued a complicated “clarifica- 
tion” maintaining that while the Presi- 





Union’s superiority in conventional arms 
and chemical weapons.” Declared Rai- 
mond: “The human race has no vision of 
any alternative to nuclear deterrence. It 
has served the cause of peace well and 
should therefore continue to guarantee 
the security of our continent.” 

For the moment, the West Europeans’ 
interests are well protected by the U.S.- 
Soviet deadlock on Star Wars. Moscow 
seems intent on mining what it can from 
what it regards as a propaganda victory at 
Reykjavik. U.S. experts are unsure how 
long it will be before the Soviets are again 
ready for serious bargaining. “We have to 
be patient,” counseled Shultz. “There is a 
rhythm and a pace to these negotiations 
that can’t be forced by either party.” The 
Vienna talks, despite the hopes of U.S. 
Officials, signally failed to speed that 
process. —By Michael S. Serrill. Reported by 
Johanna McGeary /Vienna, with other bureaus 
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ABSOLUTELY CONVINCED TC ) 
IN A BMW, A MERCEDES, AVOLVO, VY. DI AND A 


A reasonable driver, guided by the dictates of common sense, 
might very well insist on test drives in all the cars in the Saab 9000's 
class before actually buying a Saab. After all, it never hurts to 
comparison shop. 

A reasonable driver, guided by a 
desire to have a good time, might 
insist on the same thing. After all, 
the class of automobiles we’re talking 
about is one of the world’s most 
coveted, the European high-perfor- 
mance sedan. 

Mercedes-Benz, BMW, Audi 
and Volvo all produce models that are comparable to the Saab 9000. 
A very short amount of time in those cars will prove to you that 
“comparable” is a long way from equal. 














ll 

In terms of performance, the Saab 9000 Turbo can accelerate 
from zero to 60 miles an hour in 7.6 seconds, according to Road & 
Track. Compared to that, a lot of the other cars in this class look 
positively flat-footed. 

In terms of comfort, only the Saab has enough room inside to 
have been designated a “large car” by the U.S. Environmental 
Protection Agency. The others are cramped by comparison. 

And in terms of utility, only the Saab has a fold down, split rear 
seat that allows you to expand the cargo area up to 56 cubic feet 
when you need to carry something large. 

So you might feel that you need five test drives before you 
choose the Saab 9000. That’s perfectly reasonable. 

Or you might just look at the Saab 9000 and say to yourself, 

“I want this car.” That’s perfectly reasonable, too. 

The most intelligent cars ever built. SAAB 
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THE PHILIPPINES 


Timely Gesture of Support 





FF: weeks Manila has been rife with 
speculation over where armed forces 
Chief of Staff Fidel Ramos would stand in 
the event ofa showdown between President 
| Corazon Aquino and her restive Defense 
Minister, Juan Ponce Enrile. While most 
observers have put the general in Aquino’s 
| camp, his support of some of Enrile’s posi- 
tions has made him difficult to read. Last 
| week, confronted by reports that members 
of the military were planning a coup, Ra- 
mos sternly warned “military adventurists” 
that such action could be “bloody and de- 
stabilizing.” Declared the general, in his 
clearest show of support yet for Aquino’s 
fragile government: “It’s vital that we safe- 
guard and enhance the gains of the Febru- 
ary revolution.” 

Ramos’ no-nonsense message came as 
Aquino prepared for a four-day trip to Ja- 
pan this week. The President seemed un- 
fazed by the coup rumors—and Enrile’s 
persistent opposition. Ignoring his calls 
for immediate presidential elections, she 
set Feb. 2 as the date for a plebiscite on a 
new charter that would grant her a full 
six-year term in office. She announced 
that legislative elections would be held 
next May 1!. At midweek government 
| negotiators reopened talks with Commu- 

nist rebels, an Aquino initiative that En- 
rile has sharply criticized. Only one day 
earlier, Archbishop Jaime Cardinal Sin of 
Manila had publicly endorsed Aquino’s 





The armed forces chief comes down squarely behind Aquino 





Stern words of warning: General Fidel Ramos 
But skepticism about some policies remains 





peace feelers. Said he: “Our faith will tell 
us to give peace a chance.” 

Along with Enrile, Ramos spearhead- 
ed the weekend rebellion that toppled for- 
mer President Ferdinand Marcos last 
February. He took action after the Philip- 
pine newspaper Business Day quoted 
“high-level” military sources as saying 
that disaffected military men planned an 
operation, code-named “God Save the 
Queen,” to purge the Aquino government 
of “left-leaning elements” while retaining 
Aquino as President. The coup was to 
take place before the Feb. 2 referendum. 

Spokesmen for Enrile, who kept a low 
public profile last week, denied knowledge 
of any plot against the government. In fact 


the Defense Minister's supporters argued 
that ina crisis the general would have to fol- 
low the sentiments of his officers, who they 
believe support Enrile. “Ramos is loyal to 
his commander in chief—and that should 
be interpreted to mean whoever that may 
be,” said a Defense Ministry aide. Aquino, 
who met briefly with Enrile at week’s end, 
brushed aside the prospects of a coup, 
though she put the military on full alert 
“Tm confident that there will not be a 
coup,” she said 

Still, Ramos’ support for Aquino’s pol- 
icies is hedged with qualifications. He 
shares Enrile’s skepticism about the gov- 
ernment’s conciliatory approach toward 
the guerrillas of the Communist New Peo- 
ple’s Army. Indeed, as preliminary negoti- 
ations with the rebels ended last week, the 
prospects for reduced hostilities remained 
clouded. While the two sides agreed on 
safety and immunity guarantees that 
would operate during a limited cease-fire, 
proposed two weeks ago by the insurgents, 
they disagreed sharply over the duration of 
the truce. “The rebel proposal and that of 
the military are worlds apart,” said a Phil- 
ippines armed forces strategist 

In spite of Ramos’ timely gesture, 
Aquino's headaches are not over. At 
week's end a bomb exploded in a suburban 
Manila theater, injuring 18 people; it was 
the sixth such attack in the capital area in 
less than a month. Police blamed the at- 
tack on N.P.A. guerrillas. As President 
Aquino struggles to put her country on a 
firmer political footing, unequivocal sup- 
port from her armed forces chief may well 
prove critical —By Jennifer B. Hull. 
Reported by Nelly Sindayen/Manila 











Infectious Propaganda 


bizarre theory about the origins of AIDS has been getting play 
in the Soviet press lately: that the illness is the result of US. 


germ-warfare experiments gone wild. AIDS experts scoff at the far- 
fetched notion, and Washington has accused the Soviets of waging 
a “disinformation campaign.” U.S. Ambassador to Moscow Ar- 
thur Hartman publicly protested 2 Pravda cartoon depicting a 
U.S. scientist and an officer exchanging a vial of AIDS viruses. 

In September the Soviet weekly New Times reported that Ja- 
cob Segal, a retired East Berlin biologist who is unknown to West- 
ern AIDS experts, claimed that the virus originated in biological- 
warfare experiments at Fort Detrick, Md. Segal’s allegation 
resurfaced in Zambia, then in London’s Sunday Express, which 
cited support for the charge from Robert B. Strecker, an internist 
in Glendale, Calif., and John R. Seale, a British expert in venere- 
al diseases. Strecker, who has written that the AIDS virus could 
have originated in either a natural or an artificial combination of 
viruses, dismisses the biological-warfare angle as “just specula- 
tion.” Seale believes the deadly virus was man-made, but at dif- 
ferent times has blamed both the Soviets and Americans. 

The Soviet claim that Americans are somehow spreading the 
aids virus got a boost last week when the Philippine government 
asked the U.S. to station only “ALDS-free” personnel at American 
military bases there. Reason: some 20 bar girls have been infected 
by the AIDS virus, presumably after sexual contact with U.S. ser- 
vicemen. TASS quickly—and gleefully—reported the item. 
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WERE CONSTANTLY IMPROVING OUR 
MET LIFE PROMPT PAYMENT SQUADRON. 


NEXT YEAR, CHECKS 
WITHOUT BEAK MARKS ? 


Snoopy makes sure Met Life claim checks are delivered very, 
very promptly. He can deliver in a lot of ways. To find out about 
Metropolitan's Life, Health, Auto, Home or Retirement Insurance, 
contact your local Met Life representative. 


MET. IT PAYS. 


al Metropolitan Life 
"IAP ANDAFFILIATED COMPANIES 











Now what you don’t know can't hurt yo! 
Panasonic has typewriters that spell, 
correct, draw, even work with computers. 


Have you everiost points for spelling? For 
reports with more White-out than ink? Or for 
pie charts that look half-baked? Then get your 
hands on a Panasonic electronic typewriter. 
TYPEWRITERS THAT KNOW 86,000 WORDS. 
The new Panasonic typewriters with Accu- 
Spell” will dispel your fears about spelling. 
Mal-\"mal-\V-e-lamoioW0]010 Ss Ve)cem-)(-161(ce)al [ene] (om 
tionary* And room for 300 personal words. 
Accu-Spell helps you find many of those little 
mistakes that English teachers catch. Like 
misspelled abbreviations, irregular use of 
capitals, and many punctuation errors, too. 
These Panasonic typewriters give you 
a choice of features that will leave you spell- 
bound: The Quick Erase key lifts off an entire 
word, automatically. The LCD screen lets you 
see what you're typing before it hits the page. 
Or lets you review what's stored in memory. 
That makes text editing easy. 
And thanks to our 
Cupwheel™ 
edeial are] 
element, 
you get all 


Ys 


of this and more in a sleek, slim package. 

___ TYPEWRITERS THAT DRAW IN4 COLORS. _ 
The Panasonic* Penwriter” Electronic Type- 
writer makes what you type more graphic. 
More than a typewriter, Penwriter actually 
draws pie charts or bar and line graphs. And 
it can type reports in 4 colors, 10 letter sizes 
and 2 type styles. 


A UNIQUE TYPE OF THERMAL TYPEWRITER. _ 





Panasonic Thermal Typewriters do more 
than you expect. Unlike any other thermal 
typewriter, they have automatic correction. 
And they type on any kind of paper. 

No one has more types of personal 
electronic typewriters than Panasonic. All 
have LCD screens, self-correction ard are 
computer compatible. There are five paper- 
carriage sizes, from 8Y2" to 14" wide. And 
12 models have text memory, some up to 8k. 
One even has unlimited text storage with 
optional RAM cards. 

Now, when it comes to typing, the only 
allele mtat-lmer-lamalelameleNi-Malela dale). Uialem-lelelelt 

Panasonic e c typewriters. 


“Spelling programs 
de 


Panasonic — 


USimsillelalihvaclasy-(eke)me)Ulm tants) 












If you're doing cocaine, whether 
you're an experimental or a regular 
user, you should be aware that it 
can kill you. 

Usually by seizure, stroke, heart 
attack or respiratory paralysis. 

But you should also know that 
sudden death may almost be a 
mercy, compared to what you could 
suffer if you become dependent 
on cocaine. 

When you can’t refuse cocaine 
if it’s available, your problem is 
only just be ‘ginning. 

The next stage is that you start 
to lose control of your use. When 
you have cocaine, you use it until 
either you or the drug i is exhausted. 

If you don't stop now, you get 
so you don't care what happe ns, 
as long as you have coke. 

You'll steal, lie, cheat, deal and 
risk imprisonment to get it. 


Cocaine kills. 
But thats not the 
worst of it. 





You'll put everything you once 
valued at risk. Family, friends, job, 
home, possessions, health. 

Even if you’re mentally 
stable, you may ultimately become 
paranoid and have te rrifyingly real 
hallucinations. 

But the truly frightening thing 
is that even at this stage, you may 
still feel totally in control. 

Don't believe that feeling. It's the 
drug talking. And cocaine lies. 

If you think you see yourself or 
someone you love in what you ve 
read, don’t wait. 

Get help now. Call CareUnit for 
a free consultation. 

There's no obligation. All treat- 
ment is completely confidential. 

And year after year, we help 
more people stop using drugs and 
alcohol than any other hospital 


program. 


CaREUNIT 


Nobody eares the way we do. 


1-800-556-CARE, ext. 25 
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SOUTH AFRICA 
Confessions of 
A Guerrilla 


After two Soviet-made limpet 
bombs exploded last March in 
the women’s toilet of Johan- 
nesburg’s police headquarters, 
police arrested Marion Sparg, 
28, a former reporter for the 
Johannesburg Sunday Times 
She confessed to the bombing, 
which miraculously killed no 
one, and to planting explosive 
devices in two other police 
stations. 

Sparg, who is white, then 
identified herself as a guerrilla 
of the African National Con- 
gress, the outlawed antiapart- 
heid political organization. Last 
week, dressed defiantly in the 
A.N.C.’s colors of black, green 
and yellow, she pleaded guilty 
to charges of treason, arson and 
attempted arson and was sen- 
tenced to 25 years in prison 


Saying So Long 
To Isolation 


For years the outlawed Irish 
Republican Army has refused 
to recognize the authority of 
the Irish Republic’s Parlia- 
ment, contending that doing so 
would bestow legitimacy on 
the British partition of Ireland. 
That has not stopped the 


| I.R.A.’s_ political wing, Sinn 


Fein, from contesting seats in 
the 166-member Dail, the as- 





Awaiting the spoils: Sinn Fein’s victorious Adams 








Standing down: the opposition’s Kim 


sembly. But once elected, Sinn 
Fein winners have always boy- 
| cotted the Dail. Last week Sinn 
Fein reversed its policy and 
said its candidates will take 
seats if elected 
The vote was a victory for 
| Sinn Fein’s president, Gerry 
Adams, 38, who had argued 
that electoral participation is 
the “only feasible way out of 
our isolation.” Some 130 hard- 
core “abstentionists,” however, 
promptly formed a breakaway 
group. Meanwhile, Prime Min- 
ister Garret FitzGerald called 
the party’s attempt to hold 
public office “an abuse of the 
democratic system.” 


SOUTH KOREA 


A Dissident 
Pulls Out 


South Korean Opposition 
Leader Kim Dae Jung won 
about 45% of the vote for Pres- 
ident in 1971, and ranks as a 
leading contender in elections 
to choose a successor to Presi- 
dent Chun Doo Hwan, whose 
term expires in 1988. Last 
week Kim offered to jettison 
his longtime dream of occupy- 
ing Seoul’s Blue House, provid- 
ed that the ruling Democratic 
Justice Party agreed to permit 
the direct election of the next 
President. Said Kim: “If I 
don’t stand for the presidency 
in 1988, the government has 
no excuse to oppose direct 
| elections.” 

Chun has agreed to revise 
present indirect system of 





| the 
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selecting the chief executive, 
but remains stubbornly op- 
posed to fully democratic elec- 
tions, which his military-domi- 
nated party would probably 
lose. Instead, he favors a par- 
liamentary system, in which a 
Prime Minister would be se- 
lected on the basis of seats held 
in the National Assembly. 
Kim charges that any such 
election could be rigged in 
advance to split the opposi- 
tion and assure the autocratic 
Chun’s continued rule 


MOZAMBIQUE 
Victory for 
Flexibility 


The cortege at the funeral of 
Mozambique President Sa- 
mora Machel, killed in an Oc- 
tober jetliner crash in South 
Africa, was led by two 
founders of the ruling Marxist 
Party, which won indepen- 
dence from Portugal in 1975 
after a bloody eleven-year civil 
war. Last week the younger of 
the two men, Foreign Minister 
Joaquim Chissano, 47, was se- 
lected by the party’s 130-mem- 
ber Central Committee to suc- 
ceed Machel as President. In 
choosing the urbane, pragmat- 
ic Chissano over Vice Presi- 
dent Marcelino dos Santos, 
who is a hard-line Marxist, the 
party signaled a continuation 
of Machel’s flexible, west- 
ward-looking policies. 

The new President will 
have his hands full, especially 
if he is to avert a confronta- 








INVONSWN WRLad 


Moving up: Machel's successor Chissano 


tion between his desperately 
poor, war-racked country and 
Pretoria. Last week South Af- 
rican Foreign Minister Roelof 
(“Pik”) Botha charged that 
documents recovered from the 
crash indicated that Machel 
and officials in Zimbabwe had 
plotted the overthrow of Mala- 
wi's Hastings Banda, Presi- 
dent of the only black African 
state that maintains full diplo- 
matic relations with Pretoria 
In the event of a coup, warned 
Botha, the “whole of southern 
Africa would pay a_ heavy 
price.” 


Fighting in 
The Corridors 


The placid corridors of the 
United Nations had suddenly 
been transformed into a war 
zone. “You bandits, get out 
of here!” angrily shouted one 
diplomat. The objects of his 
wrath: two startled representa- 
tives of Afghanistan’s US.- 
backed mujahedin groups, who 
had shown up for a press con- 
ference. The aggressors: sever- 


| al members of Kabul’s delega- 


tion, who began pummeling 
the mujahedin. 

After making a hasty re- 
treat up a nearby escalator, 
the two rebels returned and 
were confronted once more. 
This time they were ready 
“You Russian agents, we'll 
show you!” vowed one as fists 
flew. Security guards finally 
quelled the outbreak 
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~ Economy & Business 


The Canadians 
Come Calling | 


On a shopping spree for stores and skyscr aper rs 





For sale: five huge American shopping cen- 
ters, from New Jersey to Washington State, 
and 691 stores spread all over the country, 
including the famed Brooks Brothers and 
Bonwit Teller chains. No retailing experi- 
ence necessary. Foreigners welcome. 


iant Allied Stores never ran such 
an ad and never planned to sell it- 
| self off—certainly not to a Cana- 
dian real estate company, But last week, 
after resisting for two months, New York 
City-based Allied (1985 sales: $4.1 bil- 
lion) agreed to become a subsidiary of 
Toronto's comparatively tiny Campeau 
Corp. (1985 revenues: $155 million). The 
price tag of $3.6 billion made it the biggest 
Canadian takeover of a US. corporation 
in history. While Allied executives were a 
bit stunned, Campeau’s chairman, Robert 
Campeau, was unabashedly delighted 
“It’s the best deal I've ever made in my 
| life!” he said. “It’s a terrific company, ev- 
erything I want.” 

Once unknown in the U.S., Campeau 
is the latest in a long line of Canadians 
who are streaming across the border with 

| bundles of cash and a sharp eye for lucra- 
live opportunities. The invaders range 
from hit-and-run investors mainly inter- 
ested in fast profits to empire builders 
who have put down deep roots in the U.S. 





BANKING ON A NEIGHBOR 
Direct Canadian — 
investment in the = 
U.S. (in billions of 
dollars at year's 
end) 



















As the money pours into stores, skyscrap- 
ers and factories, capital has suddenly be- 
come the most visible Canadian export to 
the States since ice hockey 

Department of Commerce figures 
show that Canada’s direct investment in 
the US. surged from $11.4 billion in 1983 
to $16.7 billion in 1985. That total places 
Canada fourth among foreign investors in 
the U.S., behind Britain, the Netherlands 
and Japan. The current value of American 
companies and other assets in which Ca- 
nadians hold at least a 10% stake is even 
more impressive: $105.6 billion. Toronto's 
Reichmann brothers, for example, now 
own 8% of all the office space in Manhat- 
tan. Last March a subsidiary of Vancou- 
ver-based B.C.E. Development bought $1 
billion worth of real estate in five U.S. cit- 
ies, including 13% of the office space in 
downtown Minneapolis. Other Canadian 
investors have purchased gold mines, 
chains of movie theaters and California 
wineries 

Canadians put money into the US. 
for many of the same reasons that other 
foreign investors are drawn to the dynam- 
ic $4 trillion American economy: high re- 
turn on capital, low taxes and skilled la- 
bor. What is more, the targets in America 
are tantalizingly close across the 5,526- 
mile border. Although Canada is larger 
than the U.S., its economy is smaller than 
California’s, and its population, at 25 mil- 
lion, is roughly the size of the Golden 


State’s. Furthermore, 24% of the relative- | 


ly small pool of Canadian assets is already 
owned by foreign investors. Americans 
alone own 45% of Canada’s oil and gas in- 
dustry and 29% of its manufacturing sec- 
tor. Says Ted Zahavich, director of re- 
search for Investment Canada, a federal 
agency in Ottawa that fosters foreign in- 
vestment: “The US. is attractive to Cana- 
dian investors because there are limited 
opportunities in Canada for the big play- 
ers. They've outgrown the playpen.” 
Partly because Canada does not have 
many statutes limiting the concentration 
of capital, much of its wealth is held by a 
few fabulously rich families. While most 
Canadian tycoons are neither required by 
law nor inclined by nature to disclose the 
details of their holdings, a new book ti- 
tled Controlling Interest: Who Owns 
Canada? by Toronto Star Financial 
Writer Diane Francis asserts that just 
32 families own more than one-third of the 





country’s nonfinancial assets. Many of 
those families have built up sizable stakes 
inthe U.S 

Some of the most prominent investors 
from the North: 


ROBERT CAMPEAU. In Ottawa it is said 
that Campeau owns the skyline. He made 
his first real estate investment in 1942 as a 
19-year-old machinist. Campeau built a 
house, sold it for a 50% profit and started 
another, Within ten years he was building 
apartments and office towers, and now 
owns Canadian real estate worth $1 bil- 
lion. Allied rejected his first offer of $58 a 
share last August, when the stock was 
trading at 48. But Campeau eventually 
won Allied’s consent with an offer of $69 
a share, helped by a $1.8 billion loan from 
First Boston. Said Allied Chairman 
Thomas Macioce last week: “We got our 
shareholders the best price possible.” 


THE REICHMANNS. Robert Campeau is 
little more than middle class when com- 
pared with the Reichmann family of To- 
ronto. As reclusive as they are shrewd, the 
three Reichmann brothers—Albert, 56 
Paul, 54, and Ralph, 52—have quietly 
built a dominion estimated to be worth 
$18 billion since they fled Austria with 
their parents during World War II. With 
the savings they were able to bring out, 
the family bankrolled construction and 
steel ventures in Toronto, eventually 
moving into real estate speculation. In 
1977 Wall Street hardly noticed when 
Olympia & York, the development firm 
founded by the brothers, picked up eight 
Manhattan skyscrapers at a distress-sale 
package price of $400 million during New 
York City’s fiscal crisis. Today those 
buildings are valued at some $3 billion. 
Now the world’s largest owners of of- | 
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Bonwit Teller’s Manhattan store is one of the finer 



















| 





| fice space, the Reichmanns control about 
30 million sq. ft. of U.S. real estate, worth 
an estimated $10 billion. The glittering 
centerpiece: their new $1.5 billion Battery 
Park City project, part of a vast new 
chunk of Wall Street waterfront created 
on 92 acres of landfill in 
Among the companies ensconced in 
Olympia & York’s elegant copper-and- 

| granite towers there: Merrill Lynch, 
American Express and Dow Jones 


THE BELZBERGS. The most aggressive 
corporate raiders to sweep down from 
Canada, the Vancouver-based Belzbergs 
have made profitable runs on the stock of 
a dozen or so major U.S. corporations dur- 
ing the past few years. In 1984 they 
teamed up with T. Boone Pickens in an 
attempt to take over Gulf Oil. 
The bid failed, but seven 
months later the Belzbergs sold 
their $87 million stake in the 
company for $157 million. Last 
March the family threatened a 
takeover of Ashland Oil (1985 
sales and revenues: $8.2 bil- 
lion), collecting a $16 million 
“green-mail” profit when man- 
agement bought back its shares 
The sons of Polish immi- 
grants, Sam, William and Hy- 
man Belzberg have invested the 
proceeds of their real estate and 
oil and gas investments in a 
complex tangle of public and 
private firms said to be worth 
some $8 billion. U.S. holdings 
include Manhattan-based First 
City Capital, a subsidiary of 
Vancouver's First City Finan- 
| cial (assets: $2.9 billion); Far 
West Financial, a large Califor- 





parts of Allied, the company a Toronto tycoon is buying for $3.6 billion 


Manhattan. | 


cut-based Scovill, an industrial firm that 
makes Yale locks and other consumer 
products; and substantial stakes in about 
20 other major U.S. firms. 


THE BRONFMANS. As the undisputed 
kings of the North American liquor busi- 
ness following America’s Prohibition era, 
the Bronfmans were among the pioneers 
of cross-border investment. Their main 
company, Seagram (1985 sales: $2.9 bil- 
lion), is now the world’s largest distillery 
Chief Executive Edgar Bronfman Sr. 
shuttles regularly between the firm’s 
Montreal headquarters and the New 
York offices of its U.S. subsidiary. An 
American citizen since 1959, Bronfman 
has engineered Seagram’s purchase of 
22.5% of the outstanding shares of Du 








Robert Campeau: from machinist to billionaire in a few decades 





The Reichmanns: a piece of Wall Street at Battery Park City 


Pont, the huge oil-and-chemicals compa- 
ny (1985 sales: $29.5 billion), Seagram 
now owns more of that firm’s stock than 
the Du Pont family does. Says Bronfman 
“It’s the size of the U.S. market that lures 
Canadian investors here.” 

Edgar’s first cousins, Edward and Pe- 
ter Bronfman, known in Canada as the 
“poor Bronfmans,” have not changed 
their citizenship, but they have invested in 
the US. By selling half their Seagram 
stock during the 1960s, Edward and Peter 
multiplied their assets into controlling in- 
terests in more than 100 companies with 
an estimated total value of more than $30 
billion. In the U.S., those holdings include 
the Maryland-based Rouse Co. (1985 
revenues: $247 million) and California's 
Ernest Hahn real estate 

In the wake of the impres- | 
sive successes that Canada’s | 
richest families have scored in 
the US., growing numbers of 
smaller investors are expected 
£ to look southward as well. Last 
week the U.S. Government en- 
couraged that trend by sponsor- 
ing three “Invest in the U.S.A.” 
seminars in Canada, at which 
lawyers and accountants dis- 
pensed tips on how to get started 
in business in the U.S. Twenty- 
five states participated, hoping 
to lure Canadian investment. In 
a new version of the old winter- 
time travel advertisements for 
Florida aimed at shivering | 
Northerners, the U.S. is telling 
Canada, “Come on down!” 
More and more Canadians are 
accepting the invitation, with 
pleasure. —By Janice Castro. 
Reported by Peter Stoler/Toronto 
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nia savings and loan; Connecti- 





“It’s the best deal I ever made in my life!” 
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A Looser Fed 


No fights, at least yet 


hen Reagan appointees gained a 

majority on the seven-member Fed- 
eral Reserve board of governors last Feb- 
ruary, predictions abounded that the cen- 
tral bank would adopt a more stimulative 
monetary policy in an effort to pump up 
the economy. After all, the Reaganite fac- 
tion would be led by Manuel Johnson, the 
current Fed vice chairman, who is a for- 
mer Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
certified supply sider and onetime critic of 
the Reserve Board for being too tightfisted 
in its fight against inflation. So far, the new 
lineup seems to have done its job. Since last 
March the Fed has steadily reduced the 











discount rate that it charges on loans to | 
member banks from 744% to 54%. Says | 


Economy & Business 


governors have let the basic money supply 
grow at a 16% annual rate—much faster 
than the 3%-to-8% target range that the 
Fed originally set for this year. That ac- 
commodating policy has allowed the 
growth rate in the gross national product 
to bounce up from .6% in the second quar- 
ter to 2.4% in the July-September period. 
Last week, as the Fed’s open-market 
committee gathered for one of its regular 
closed meetings to set monetary policy, 
the governors faced a difficult choice. The 
board could try to push interest rates 
down further or stand pat on the theory 
that the economy is already recovering 
The danger is that an overly stimulative 
policy could cause a new outbreak of viru- 
lent inflation. Even Johnson appears to be 
growing cautious. “Our first responsibil- 
ity,” he says, “is to stabilize prices.” 
Though the minutes of the board’s meet- 
ing will not be disclosed for several weeks, 





Volcker, left, and Johnson have been in surprising harmony over the conduct of monetary policy — 





U.S. Chamber of Commerce: “I don’t 
think we would have had all those drops in 
interest rates without the new crowd.” 

But speculation that the Reaganites 
might wrest power from Chairman Paul 
Volcker, and perhaps even goad him into 
resigning, has proved to be off the mark. 
Despite a brief, publicized dispute over a 
discount-rate cut in February, the Reagan 
appointees—Johnson, Martha Seger, 
Wayne Angell and H. Robert Heller 
have generally worked well with Volcker 
and his allies Henry Wallich and Emmett 
Rice. Only Seger, a former Michigan 
bank regulator, has publicly sniped at 
Volcker. One of her complaints: the cen- 
tral bank’s staff, which answers to the 
chairman, does not keep the other Fed 
governors fully informed of its actions 

For the most part, the Volcker faction 
has gone along with the Reaganites’ con- 
tention that the economy needs some 
juice. “There is a broad consensus on mon- 
etary policy on the board right now,” says 
Johnson. For the past three months the 








Richard Rahn, chief economist for the | 





The board has tried to accommodate growth without risking an outbreak of inflation. 


Fed watchers doubt that the governors 
changed their current policy. 

Ironically, many supply siders, who 
favor tax cuts and easy monetary policy, 
believe that their old ally Johnson has 
been too timid in urging that the Fed spur 
the economy. Says Supply Sider John Al- 
bertine, vice chairman of Chicago-based 
Farley Industries: “The Fed has missed 
the boat. Real interest rates are still much 
too high.” Agrees Paul Craig Roberts, a 
scholar at Georgetown University’s Cen- 
ter for Strategic and International Stud- 
ies: “The Reagan appointees are power- 
less in view of the Volcker aura.” 

But the White House will soon have a 
chance to add a new member to the ranks 
of the Reaganites. Rice plans to resign at 
the end of the year, leaving only Volcker 
and Wallich as holdovers from the pre- 
Reagan era. The chairman’s term ends 
next August, and the betting is that he 
will not seek reappointment to head what 
is increasingly becoming the Reagan Fed- 
eral Reserve. By Barbara Rudolph. 
Reported by Jay Branegan/Washington 
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| be socked with seven of the closings, af- 





| explained that numerous GM _ workers 


| for as long as two years. Michigan Gover- 


Yellow Light 


GM will close ten plants 





F inancial analysts hailed the move, and | 
even union Officials were at least 
somewhat understanding. Nonetheless, 
the announcement from General Motors 
last week sent a powerful shudder of con- 
cern through the Midwestern Rustbelt. 
GM Chairman Roger Smith said that 
starting next year the giant automaker 
will begin the largest pruning operation in 
its 78-year history. As the first stage in | 
that cutback, GM will shut down ten of its 
plants and partly close another, in Michi- 
gan, Illinois, Missouri and Ohio, dismiss- 
ing no fewer than 29,000 workers over a 
three-year period. GM billed the action as 
part of a $10 billion “construction and 
modernization program” designed to cre- 
ate a “trimmer and more competitive 
company.” Other shutdowns, warned GM 
President James McDonald, are “under 
study.” 

For any corporation but GM, per- 
haps, the cutbacks would have to be de- 
scribed as draconian. But the world’s 
largest automaker has a total of 223 
plants, which assembled some 9.3 million 
cars, trucks and buses last year. The fa- 
cilities marked for closure produced 
roughly 600,000 cars and trucks for 1986, 
and include the company’s oldest factory 
still in operation, a 67-year-old Cadillac 
Fleetwood plant in Detroit. As Smith 
pointed out, six new GM plants, in Mich- 
igan, Missouri, Kansas, Indiana and Lou- 
isiana (four open, one due to begin pro- 
duction next month and one scheduled 
for 1987), have replaced much of the 
aged capacity. 

The dismissals iropccest a permanent 
net loss of almost 5.7% of GM’s approxi- 
mately 512,000 hourly and salaried U.S. 
employees. Even so, United Auto Work- 
ers Officials sounded resigned as they 





with high seniority had earlier been 
transferred to newer facilities. Some of 
the remaining released workers will be 
covered by unemployment benefits that 
can equal up to 95% of after-tax pay 


nor James Blanchard, whose state will 


fecting 17,450 workers, decried the cut- 
backs but acknowledged that they were 
a “way for GM to accommodate recent 
expansions.” 

For GM, the immediate benefit of 
wielding the ax will be savings estimated 
at $500 million annually. A more nebu- 
lous gain, Chairman Smith hopes, will be 
the recovery of investor confidence in a 
company that suffered third-quarter oper- 
ating losses of $338.5 million. Said Smith 
last week: “We have progressed to the 
point where expected efficiencies can be- 
gin to pay off. It’s been a long, steady 
course, and we're starting to see the sun 
coming over the horizon.” 2 
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this year’s hot button. 


The Smith Corona XD 6500 with Word-Right™ AutoSpell. 
Nobody has a portable with a correction system this advanced.Nobody. 


if spelling and typing errors stop you cold, we've Then AutoSpell checks it against the builtin 50.000 
got a hot button for you. It's Smith Corona's revolutionary word electronic dictionary, and brings up the correct spelling 
Word-Right™ AutoSpell, and you'll find it on our XD 6500. on the 16-character display, in seconds! 

AutoSpell actually turns : Sure, the XD 6500 with 
your typewriter into a thinking AutoSpell has the world’s most 
machine that “remembers” the advanced correction system. But 
spelling mistakes you make it also has an affordable price 
most often Which means you can get 

First, Spell-Right l™ alerts your hands on this year’s hottest 
you to your error button without getting burned. 





5 SMITH 
Tle SMITH 


WERE WRITING THE FUTURE. 
For more information on this product, write to Smith Corona, 65 Locust Avenue, New Canaan, CT 06840. 





THE CAR FOR PEOP 
HAVE CHANGED BUT W 











Back when you had precious little in the way of Both of us have come a long way since then. 
means at all, you may have been one of those pioneer- You, for example, may have reached that point in life 
ing souls who bought a Volvo. where you view a Car not as a necessity so much as a 

It was the perfect family car. Spartan? Perhaps. But —_— reward. 
also very sensible. A Sherman tank with room for six. And we have reached a point where we can create a 


And a growing reputation for durability and safety. car like the Volvo 760 Turbo. 





LE WHOSE MEANS 
HOSE VALUES HAVEN'T. 





A car that surrounds you with every comfort a per- 
son of means could want in a car. A turbo-charged 
phenomenon capable of embarrassing cars much more 
famous for performance. 

Admittedly, the Volvo 760 Turbo is something of an 
indulgence. 


But underneath you'll discover it$ still a Volvo. A 
totally sensible car with an enviable reputation for 
quality, durability and safety. 

A car that lets you indulge your senses. 

Without taking leave of WOLVO 


your sense. A car you can believe in. 


Look who's lowest. Look who’ not. 


Carlton 
0 | 


AIRSTREAM FILTER 


Now is lowest. 
By US.Gov't. testing method. 


Competitive tar level reflects the Jan. ‘85 TC Feport 

SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Cigarette NOW. THE LOWEST OF ALL BRANDS 

Smoke Contains Carbon Monoxide. SOFT PACK 100s FILTER, MENTHOL: 3 mg, “tar”, 0.3 mg, nicotine 
av. per cigarette by FTC method. 
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The Not-So-Jolly Advertising Giants 





Clients are tearing themselves away from the mega-agencies 


he fanfare on Madison Avenue was 

deafening last spring when the two 
largest advertising mergers in history were 
announced within two weeks of each oth- 
er. The power of the newly created super- 
agencies and the vast riches that changed 
hands in the transactions stunned the ad 
industry for weeks. The first jolt 
was the three-way agreement in 
April to merge the sixth largest 
US. agency, BBDO International, 
with Doyle Dane Bernbach Group 
(No. 12) and Needham Harper 
Worldwide (No. 16). Their com- 
bined annual billings of $5 billion 
made the new agency, now called 
Omnicom Group, the world’s big- 
gest—for a moment anyway. The 
commotion reached another peak 
two weeks later, when Britain’s ac- 
quisitive Saatchi & Saatchi agreed 
to buy Ted Bates Worldwide, the 
third ranking U.S. agency, to create 
yet another world’s largest ad group, 
this time with billings of $7.5 billion. 

During all the hubbub, one in- 
fluential group of bystanders seemed 
ominously quiet. They were the cli- 
ents: the food companies and soap- 
makers that had grown accustomed 
to undivided attention from the ad agen- 
cies. Now that the merger mania is over, 
many clients are passing loud and painful 
judgment on the results. Their verdict so 
far: bigger is not necessarily better. An 
unprecedented parade of coveted clients 
has quit the two supergroups for smaller 
agencies. One such advertiser is 
RJR Nabisco, which took away 
$32 million in accounts (example: 
Fleischmann’s margarine) from 
Omnicom and $96 million from 
Saatchi & Saatchi/Ted Bates. De- 
clared RJR Nabisco Chairman J. 
Tylee Wilson, speaking at an ad- 
vertising convention two weeks 
ago in Virginia: “The wave of 
mergers has benefited the share- 
holders and managements of the 
agencies, but I'm the client. I'm 
selfish. Show me how the mergers 
will improve service.” 

All told, Omnicom has lost 
more than $100 million in billings 
from the flight of customers, which 
include Sears, [IBM and Pillsbury. 
The damages at Saatchi & Saat- 
chi/Ted Bates have totaled more 
than $300 million; among the clients 
who canceled accounts were Col- 
gate-Palmolive, Procter & Gamble and 
Warner-Lambert. While both agencies 
claim that they can absorb those losses 
without severe stress, the exodus of blue- 
chip clients has quickly soured Madison 
Avenue’s merger mood. 

A messy personnel struggle in Sep- 
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tember at the top of Ted Bates aggravated 
the feeling among some advertisers that 
power hunger or greed might be the true 
motivating force behind the mergers. 
Chairman Robert Jacoby, even after tak- 
ing home an estimated $100 million of the 
$450 million merger price, proved unwill- 












Saatchi & Saatchi: lost Luvs and Palmolive 


ing to give up authority to his new bosses, 
Admen Charles and Maurice Saatchi. 
Jacoby brought the conflict to a boil 
when he abruptly pushed aside a potential 
successor, Donald Zuckert, president of 
Ted Bates Advertising/ New York. At the 
same time, Jacoby elevated two of his fa- 


Introducing 


/ “The Ultimate Brownie 


* 1 


Desserts with a passion 


Omnicom: bye-bye to brownies and margarine 


vorites without getting any nod from the 
Saatchis. The brothers retaliated by 
dumping Jacoby from the top job and in- 
stalling Zuckert. The combative Jacoby 
heightened the melodrama, whether in- 
tentionally or not, by removing his por- 
trait from a prominent wall at the agency 


and by accusing the Saatchis of breaking 
his five-year contract. “I don’t know what 
happened. They hadn't told me they were 
going to do this,” Jacoby says now. 

The executive suite at Omnicom, 
where former BBDO Chairman Allen 
Rosenshine is in charge, has been compar- 
atively tranquil. “It seems to be working,” 
observes Harry Paster, executive vice pres- 
ident of the American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies. “They have added 
some strengths to each agency that they 
didn’t have individually.” But Omnicom 

has a worrisome growing pain: the 
refusal of some advertisers to deal 
with an agency that handles any 
archrival products. The merger of 
three agencies brought together 
under one roof many combinations 
of fiercely competitive consumer 
goods. Pillsbury, for example, 
which had cake and frosting ac- 
counts with Omnicom, withdrew 
$30 million in business because an- 
other branch of the combined agen- 
cy represents Betty Crocker mixes. 

The same problem may be 
proving even more formidable for 
Saatchi & Saatchi/Ted Bates. Col- 
gate, a Bates client for 46 years, took 
away $100 million of its business, 
primarily because the combined 
agency would be handling many 

products of its nemesis, Procter & 

Gamble. Later P&G became dis- 

gruntled and pulled $85 million 
worth of Saatchi & Saatchi accounts, nota- 
bly Luvs diapers, Bounty paper towels and 
Crisco oil. 

At the time of the mergers, the super- 
groups boasted that their worldwide reach 
would help advertisers sell their products 
in the increasingly multinational market- 
place. That may be so, but some 
clients evidently believe that the 
bulking up of the agencies will 
create as many drawbacks as 
benefits. One concern is that cre- 
ativity will be stified in such large 
organizations. Morale could suf- 
fer too, because of the layoffs that 
will be needed to eliminate redun- 
dant jobs. Concedes Rosenshine: 
“There are loyalties and relation- 
ships that may have to be reorga- 
nized. Those are difficult.” 

A longer-term fear among ad- 
vertisers is that the size of the super- 
groups will change the traditional | 
relationship in which the agency is | 
subservient to the client. Says one 
agency executive: “Clients are real- 
ly saying, ‘When I holler, I want 
you to jump.’ They see some of this 
power slipping away.” As a result, 
the departure of clients from the 
mega-agencies has created a windfall 
for their somewhat smaller competitors. 
Young & Rubicam has picked up about 
$120 million in billings from unhappy cli- 
ents who went shopping for a not-so-giant 
agency. —By Stephen Koepp. Reported by 
Jeanne McDowell/New York 
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At superstores like this one in New York City, movie mavens can choose from 10,000 titles 


Clash of the Video Merchants 





Oo wning a video store, which not long 
ago seemed like a can't-miss way to 
make a living, is getting to be as nerve- 
racking as sitting through a Steven Spiel- 
berg thriller. Last week videocassette re- 
tailers were in an uproar over the 
disorderly debut of the home-video ver- 
sion of Spielberg's Indiana Jones and the 
Temple of Doom. Disgruntled shopkeep- 
ers claimed that some stores belonging to 
such giant chains as K mart, Wal-Mart 
and Waldenbooks had taken an unfair 
lead on competitors by putting the popu- 
larly priced ($29.95) Paramount block- 
buster on sale as much as a week before its 
official release date. The chain stores de- 
nied purposely jumping the start, but irate 
competitors consider the episode just an- 
other example of the cutthroat tactics that 
are sweeping the home-video business (es- 
timated 1986 sales: $7.2 billion) 

The high static over just one tape sig- 
nals the intense level of competition that 
is coming soon to the video store near 
you—or has already arrived. The number 
of outlets that rent or sell videocassettes 
has surged from as few as 10,000 in 1981 
to more than 35,000 today. Everyone 
from car-wash operators to grocers to 
American Express has got into the act of 
dispensing tapes. The array of new outlets 
is bringing lower prices, wider selection 
and greater convenience for consumers, 
but it is also beginning to squeeze out 
many of the mom-and-pop operators. “A 
little fellow’s got no chance,” says Larry 
Rodriguez of Salinas, Calif, who lost a 
$40,000 investment last year when his 
son's video shop failed because of the 
tough competition 

During the early 1980s, video shops 
were the hottest gambit for do-it-yourself 
entrepreneurs. “It seemed to be an easy- 
to-operate business, and the amount of 
money needed to establish it wasn’t that 
great,” recalls Walter Rosselle of North 
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As tape dealers multiply, mom-and-pop shops are in peril 


Hollywood, Calif., who is planning to sell 
his shop after 24 years in business. Be- 
cause of newly arrived competitors, his 
daily tape rentals have dropped from 130 
to about 75. A survey of 1,200 video stores 
conducted in January by the trade publi- 
cation Video Store showed that 28% of the 
merchants were dueling with another 
store on the same block. The competition 
has forced down prices from an average 
$4.75 for an overnight rental two years 
ago to $2.40 today, and 99¢ specials are 
commonplace 

While many small, independent shops 
are still thriving because consumer de- 
mand continues to grow, the large nation- 
al chains have started to grab most of the 


Tape vendor at a health club in New Jersey 
Predicting 60,000 in operation by 1995 








new business. National Video of Portland, 
Ore., which opened its first outlet in 1981, 
has 776 franchises in the U.S. and opens 
an average of 15 new shops every month 
The convenience-store chain 7-Eleven 
plans to offer its MovieQuik rental club, 
which has no membership fee, in 7,000 of 
its 7,636 outlets by the end of the year 
MovieQuik’s feature attraction is speedi- 
ness; because each member's account 
data is stored on a computer, rental trans- 
actions take only 15 to 20 seconds 

Other rental emporiums attract cus- 
tomers with monstrous selections. Cali- 
fornia-based Tower Records has opened a 
series of video superstores that stock 
10,000 movies, compared with the 2.000 
titles in a typical neighborhood shop 
With so many alternatives, few consum- 
ers feel any loyalty to one store. If the 
movie they want is out of stock, they sim- 
ply drive a few blocks to a competitor's 
shop 

The independent video-rental shops 
have been pinched as well by the falling 
prices of prerecorded cassettes. Movie stu- 
dios have drastically lowered prices in the 
hope that consumers will purchase tapes 
rather than rent them. According to the 
Fairfield Group, a market-research firm, 
the average price of a prerecorded cas- 
sette has fallen from $51.60 in 1984 to $27 
this year. Many classic movies now sell 
for only $19.95, and children’s films often 
go for $14.95. This has prompted many 
mass merchandisers, notably Sears, to 
start selling cassettes in their stores 
Mom-and-pop shops, which started out in 
rentals only, have been slow to adapt to 
the trend, One reason is the higher cost of 
selling tapes outright, since the stores 
must pay for large inventories. Big retail 
chains tend to get better wholesale terms 
from the movie studios and therefore are 
able to offer lower prices to consumers 


PP tentially the most prolific tape dis- 
penser is the video vending machine, 
which will accept a charge card for pay- 
ment and deposit. More than 20 compa- 
nies are developing devices with names 
like Le Bijou and the Movie Machine 
U.S. Video Vending of Iselin, N_J., has al- 
ready installed 100 soda-machine-size de- 
vices in apartment buildings, supermar- 
kets and malls. One manufacturer 
predicts that 60,000 video vendors will be 
in operation by 1995 

Many mom-and-pop cassette shops 
believe they can compete by offering 
more personal service and refined video 
titles. Husband-and-Wife Entrepreneurs 
Brad and Leslie Burnside of Evanston, 
Ill., who plan this month to open their 
third Video Adventure store, attract an 
upscale clientele by stocking foreign titles 
and films featuring dance and opera. Un- 
less other neighborhood video shops find 
such niches, they could conceivably go 
the way of the malt shop and the soda 
fountain By Stephen Koepp. Reported by 
Scott Brown/Los Angeles and David E. Thigpen/ 
New York 
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Expecting 
another special program 
from GMAC? 


Here it is! 


A very special leasing program. 


Featuring low lease payments. On a special 
selection of specifically equipped 1987 GM cars 
and light-duty trucks. 


The supply of eligible vehicles is strictly limited. 


So hurry. Qualified customers must take delivery 
out of dealer stock by December 31, 1986. 


Your participating GM Dealer has complete 
details on the program and availability. 


gre 
GMAC 


CHEVROLET - PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE - BUICK - CADILLAC - GMC TRUCKS 
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| The choice: interest or revolvers 


FINANCE 


Why Did He 
Ever Sell It? 


| BankAmerica spent last week 


dodging a $3.4 billion merger 
bid by First Interstate Bancorp 
and an informal takeover offer 
| from Citicorp. But the belea- 
guered San Francisco compa- 
ny realizes that its sharehold- 
ers will scream foul unless it 
does something to rescue its 
foundering finances (more 
than $1 billion in losses in the 
past six quarters). To raise 
cash, BankAmerica has decid- 
ed to consider selling one of its 
crown jewels, the highly profit- 
able Charles Schwab discount- 
brokerage subsidiary. The 
| most probable buyer is none 
other than Charles Schwab, 
the company’s founder, who 
sold out to BankAmerica in 
1983 for $52 million but re- 
mained head of the brokerage 
unit. To buy it back, banking 
analysts estimate, he will have 
to pay between $260 million 
and $300 million. 





| FAST FOOD 


First Big Marx, 
Now Big Mac 


The Soviet Union may be more 
outward-looking under Mi- 
khail Gorbachev, but a feature 
on Moscow television last 
week was nonetheless a stop- 
per. The news program Jnter- 
national Panorama showed a 
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Mattress testing is no soft life 


favorable five-minute report 
on McDonald's. Filmed at one 
of its restaurants in New York 
City, the segment highlighted 
the efficiency of the fast-food 
operation, an uncommon trib- 
ute in a land devoted to dis- 
daining capitalism. The salute 
encouraged McDonald's to 
hope that its ten-year effort to 
open restaurants in the Soviet 
Union will at last succeed. 

But Pizza Hut also hopes to 
win the fast-food race to Mos- 
cow. The PepsiCo subsidiary 
announced that it was in the fi- 
nal stages of negotiations to 
put as many as 100 Pizza Huts 
in the Soviet Union beginning 
in late 1987. 


MARKETING 


Thanks, But 
Stick ’Em Up 


Bank Robber Willie Sutton 
would have been intrigued: the 
First Bank & Trust of Harris- 
burg, IIl., is giving away guns. 
In lieu of cash interest, the 
bank some time ago began of- 
fering a collector's set of three 
Smith & Wesson revolvers (re- 
tail value: $1,300) for new cer- 
tificates of deposit. To get the 
guns, a customer can deposit 
$2,000 for a ten-year term, for 
example, or $30,000 for six 
months. The bank estimates 
that the weapons are worth the 
equivalent of 10% annual in- 
terest over ten years. The idea 
has been so successful that the 
bank is now expanding its se- 
lection of firepower to include 
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for Inspector Yurs, right 


a $1,245 two-piece set of Smith 
& Wesson handguns: a 9-mm 
pistol and a .45-cal, automatic 
(Gun registration forms must 
be filled out.) 

The unusual promotion was 
designed to attract depositors 
from outside Harrisburg (pop. 
9,332), adepressed coal-mining 
town. The gimmick worked: the 
bank has received inquiries 
from as far away as Australia 
and the Soviet Union. 


TAKEOVERS 
Local Boy 
Wins Bride 


For more than a month, Amer- 
ica’s Ford and Italy’s Fiat had 
waged a fervent campaign for 
the hand of Alfa Romeo, the 
prestigious but financially 
troubled maker of sleek sports 
cars. Last week the local swain 
won. LR.L., the Italian state 
conglomerate that owns Mi- 
lan-based Alfa, announced ac- 
ceptance of Fiat's $5 billion of- 
fer for 100% ownership. Also- 
ran Ford's bid was never made 


| public, but it was believed to 


include an initial $100 million 
for a 20% chunk of Alfa plus 
promises of a hefty $2 billion 
additional investment in the 
company. 

Alfa Romeo is in bad 
shape, having lost an estimated 
$170 million last year. Even so, 
Ford had wanted to use Alfa’s 
products to compete in the Eu- 
ropean and U.S. markets for 
luxury sports cars now domi- 
nated by such rivals as Mer- 





Schwab's company may now cost $300 million 
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cedes-Benz and Jaguar. But 
Fiat was eager to protect its 
No. | position in Italy by keep- 
ing Alfa out of Ford’s hands 


Lying Down 
On the Job 


Li'l Abner, the hero of Al 
Capp’s comic strip, worked as 
a mattress tester, sleeping 
away his hours on the job. This 
soft life is not for Helen and 
Robert Yurs of Sycamore, IIl., 
who operate Rayco Engineer- 
ing, probably the only consult- 
ing service that makes house 
calls to test bedding for struc- 
tural defects. 

Several leading mattress 
manufacturers, including Sea- 
ly, Simmons and Serta, employ 
the husband-and-wife team 
to investigate customer com- 
plaints. The Yurses, who han- 
dle about 150 cases a week, 
either visit the customer's 
home or pass along the assign- 
ment to their network of some 
20 part-time mattress testers 
in eight Midwestern states 
and Pennsylvania. Rayco’s 
testers, mostly college stu- 
dents, earn at least $10 per 
call. Usually the problem can 
be easily remedied, perhaps 
by turning the mattress over 
or lubricating the box spring. 
After three years on the job, 
the Yurses earn $100,000 an- 
nually and are trying to re- 
cruit enough modern-day Li'l 
Abners to take the business 
nationwide. 
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He is equally adept at pry- 
ing open a wild croc or a can of 
Foster's. But ask Paul Hogan 
how he feels about the success 
of his first film, “Crocodile” 
Dundee, and he’s likely to 
sound like the laid-back 
grandpa he is rather than the 


Hogan: crocodile smile 


hottest actor to come up from 
| Down Under since Mel Gibson 
got his driver's license. “We're 
| doing real well,” deadpans the 
self-described former pub lout 
“And I'm feelin’ real well.” Bet 
you are, mate. The story of a 
crocodile poacher who trades 
the dangers of the Australian 
Outback for the perils of Man- 
hattan’s urban jungle, Dundee 
was already the top-grossing 
film in Australian history 
when it opened in the U.S. For 
the past six weeks, it has been 
the No. | box-office attraction 
in the U.S. (over $62 million so 
far), Hogan, 46, who lives with 
his wife and three of their five 
children in a Sydney suburb. 
was an all-round master of no 
trade until he caught on in 
1972 as a comedian on Austra- 
lian TV. Previously best 
known to Americans as Aus- 
tralian tourism’s charming 
shill (“G'day”), he wrote Dun- 
dee and put up money to help 
make it. So what's next? Offers 
are pouring in from every- 
where, and of course he’s 
working on “Crocodile” II. 
G'day indeed. Just now, his 
days are bloody marvelous 





Flying lessons are hardly 
your typical wedding present 
but then the Duke and Duch- 
ess of York are hardly your 
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typical newlyweds. Making 
good on her promise to have 
something to say to her hus- 
band at dinner, the former 
Sarah Ferguson took advantage 
of the gift of the Oxford Air 
Training School, and has al- 
ready spent four weeks study- 
ing for her pilot’s license. Last 
week “Chatterbox One’—so 
named by local air-traffic con- 
trollers because she chatters 
away on the plane’s radio dur- 
ing lessons—completed her 
first solo flight, a full circle of 
the R.A.F.’s Benson airfield in 
Oxfordshire. When she'd land- 
ed, Fergie bounced happily out 
of the aircraft and phoned 
Prince Andrew, who, between 
his wife’s giggles, pronounced 
he was “absolutely delighted.” 
Fergie also received kudos 
over the radio from her broth- 
er-in-law Prince Charles, who 
was at the base to try 
out a new plane. Andy, 
of course, is already a 
war-seasoned helicop- 
ter pilot. No wonder 
they call it the Royal 
Air Force 
a 

The French have 
long put the ooh in la la, 
and the watchwords of 
recent years in France 
have been “slim” and 
“sleek.” Now a new- 
comer named Béatrice 
Dalle is bursting the 
seams of Paris and 
bringing some heft back 
to pulchritude. Two years ago, 
the unknown 19-year-old bo- 
hemian was walking down a 
Paris street when a photogra- 
pher asked to take her picture 
She agreed and—voilaz!—Dalle 





soon appeared on her first mag- 
azine cover, followed last sum- 
mer by an Elle magazine story 
using her face and cleavage to 
herald the return of the well- 
| rounded figure. Her acting de- 








Clash for cash: Hagler and Leonard in New York 


but in Berty Blue, a steamy art 
| fick by Diva Director Jean- 
Jacques Beineix, caused a sensa- 
| tion in France. Dalle is not 
overly impressed with her vis- 
| age. “My skull is too flat, my 


Sky highness: Fergie after landing her Piper Warrior in Oxfordshire 
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Bohemian bellwether: Dalle rounding out the fashion scene in Paris 


ears stick out, my mouth is too 
big, my belly too round and my 
buttocks too heavy,”’ she has 
observed. But Dominique Besne- 
hard, the hot casting director 
who picked her to play Betty 
Blue, sees something 
else. “Like Brigitte Bar- 
dot, her physical anom- 
- alies are more impor- 
“tant than her beauty,” 
he says. “There is obvi- 
ous violence in her 
look.” Americans will 
have a chance to make 
their own determina- 
tion. The movie is just 
opening around the U.S 


“Let's rumble,” said 
the announcer before 
the stage curtain at 
New York City’s Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel rose 
to reveal Sugar Ray Leonard 
and Marvelous Marvin Hagler 
perched atop separate pedes- 
tals. Last week’s midday ma- 
cho matchup was strictly for 
exhibition, however. The pair 
were announcing their super- 
hyped superfight, set for April 
in Las Vegas. “This is not a ca- 
reer for me,” jabbed Leonard. 
“This is one fight.” Shot back 
Hagler: “There is no one else 
out there for me.” Both blared 
that they were not doing it for 
the money. Still, the green 
spoke pretty loudly too. The 
guaranteed $23 million purse 
(twelve for Hagler, eleven for 
Leonard) is the largest in box- 
ing history. And away from the 
media glare, the Great Adver- 
saries sounded more like cozy 
capitalists than fuming pugi- 
lists. “Marvin asked me about 
my restaurant,” reports Leon- 
ard. “I asked him about his 


sports shop.” —By Guy D. Garcia 
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Cheaper gas drives home the point. 


omething to think about 

the next time you're put- 

ting cheaper gas in your 
car: electricity from America’s 
100 nuclear power plants is 
one of the reasons why we're 
now enjoying greater energy 
independence and lower oil 
and gasoline prices. It sounds 
Strange, but it makes sense. 


Nuclear energy vs. OPEC 


After all, nuclear energy and the 
clectricity it generates are taking 
the place of foreign oil. In fact, the 
main reason we depend on foreign 
oil is because our own oil resources 
are limited. 

Even OPEC admits that nuclear- 
generated electricity along with 
other energy sources and improved 
energy efficiency have cut the de- 
mand for OPEC oil. And the lower 
the demand, the lower the price. 


OPEC analysts conclude that 
without nuclear-generated elec- 
tricity, the world would be burn- 
ing an extra 6 million barrels of oil 
every day. 


Nuclear electricity for 
America’s security 


Clearly, using more nuclear energy 
helps us avoid the whims and 
willfulness of foreign powers and 
their oil-price roller coaster. That's 
a critical point as lower prices lure 
America back to a dangerous de- 
pendence on foreign oil. 

The international news journal 
The Economist recently wrote: 
“Only by investing heavily in nu- 
clear power today can the world 
be sure of avoiding high-cost en- 
ergy in the 1990s and beyond.” 

Fortunately, America has one- 
fourth of the world’s uranium 
supply. That's enough to fuel all 


our nuclear plants and more well 
into the next century. 


Safe energy 
for a secure future 


U.S. nuclear plants have a whole 
series of multiple backup safety 
systems to prevent accidents. And 
superthick containment buildings 
are designed to protect the public 
even if something goes wrong. It’s 
called “safety in depth.” 

Nuclear energy can keep us 
moving securely into the 21st cen- 
tury. With its help, another oil 
crisis may never happen. 

For a free booklet on energy in- 
dependence, write to the U.S. Com- 
mittee for Energy Awareness, P.O. 
Box 1537 (OG1), Ridgely, MD 21681. 
Please allow 4-6 weeks for delivery. 

Information about energy 


America can count on 
US. COMMITTEE FOR ENERGY AWARENESS 
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A Test for Alzheimer’s? 





A report this week suggests the disease can be predicted 


he symptoms are dramatic enough: 

the initial forgetting of small things 
such as house keys and dates, followed by 
deepening confusion, hostility and de- 
pression. Then the long, slow slide back 
into childlike dependence, until the vic- 
tim can no longer sit up, speak or go to the 
toilet. Yet even then, when family and 
friends have suffered the heart- 
breaking deterioration of a loved 
one, it is still impossible to name the 
slow killer with absolute certainty. 
Only after the patient has died and 
an autopsy is done can the core of 
the brain be examined for the tell- 
tale dead nerve cells and tangled fi- 
bers that denote Alzheimer's dis- 
ease, the senile dementia now 
recognized as the nation’s fourth 
largest killer. 

The cause of Alzheimer’s and 
its cure remain unknown. This 
week, however, an important break- 
through will be announced in Wash- 
ington that may change this bleak 
picture. At the annual meeting of 
the Society for Neuroscience, scien- 
tists from New York City’s Albert 
Einstein College of Medicine will re- 
veal that they have identified what 
could be the first fully accurate diag- 
nostic indicator of Alzheimer’s in 
living people. The find could lead to 
improved therapy and even, in the 
next several years, to an under- 
standing of what causes the illness 

The indicator, identified by Bio- 
chemist Peter Davies, 38, and his gradu- 
ate student Benjamin Wolozin, 28, is an 
abnormal protein in the brains of Alz- 
heimer’s victims that also appears in the 
spinal fluid of living patients thought to 
have the disease. It is not known if the 
protein, called A-68, plays a role in caus- 
ing the illness, but so far it is unique to 
Alzheimer’s; that is, it has not been linked 
to other brain disorders. If further trials 
prove A-68 a reliable indicator, Davies 
says, a routine laboratory test for Alz- 
heimer’s could be available in a year. 

The condition was first identified in 
1906, when German Physician Alois Alz- 
heimer autopsied the brain of a woman 
with classic senile dementia. Because the 
woman was middle-aged, however, and 
because senility was considered a natural 
consequence of aging, Alzheimer’s disease 
went unrecognized among the elderly un- 
til the 1960s. Today it is believed that Alz- 
heimer’s affects 5% to 10% of people over 
the age of 65, including half of all nursing- 
home residents. 

In looking for the disease’s source, sci- 
entists have proposed everything from 
faulty genes that cause accumulations of 








damaging proteins to viruses and environ- 
mental toxins. As with cancer, all of these 
factors may be involved; the difficulty lies 
in knowing where the chain begins. In 
1976, for example, Davies observed that the 
brains of Alzheimer’s victims lack certain 
chemicals that are crucial to memory and 
cognition; however, he subsequently decid- 





Davies: a lead to understanding the illness 


ed that the deficiency was merely a symp- 
tom and embarked on a hunt for a cause. 
He focused his search on the crippled 
central brain tissue where those chemi- 
cals normally originate, hoping to find a 
large accumulation of an abnormal pro- 
tein that was inflicting the damage. Using 
monoclonal antibodies, which bind to 
specific proteins and thus act like biologi- 
cal homing pigeons, the Einstein re- 





An Alzheimer’s brain cell containing A-68 





A routine test may be only a year away. 
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searchers eventually isolated and identi- 
fied A-68. Subsequent autopsies, as well as 
two rare brain biopsies of living Alz- 
heimer’s patients, confirmed that A-68 is 
unique to the disease, and further tests 
showed it can be found in spinal fluid. 

A diagnostic test developed from A- 
68 could offer several key benefits. First, 
doctors could weed out the large number 
of patients currently misdiagnosed with 
Alzheimer’s, people whose symptoms 
mimic those of the mind-eroding disease. 
Many of these people are probably suffer- 
ing from such disorders as stroke, malnu- 
trition or depression, and could be 
treated. Second, says Davies, the 
presence of A-68 “appears to be one 
of the very early pathological effects 
of Alzheimer’s disease”—meaning 
the protein could be used to diagnose 
Alzheimer's while the patient's de- 
mentia is still reversible. If a cure 
emerges in the next few years, early 
diagnosis would save lives. 

Finally, A-68 may help cause 
the disease. Though some medical 
detectives think Alzheimer’s is trig- 
gered by a viral gene, Davies be- 
lieves the disease is at least activat- 
ed, if not actually caused, by a 
defective human gene “not normally 
turned on in the brain” that pro- 
duces A-68. The search for the gene 


VALOTIIIN RNR 


which, when present in triplicate, 
causes Down’s syndrome, a severe 
form of retardation. Most Down’s 
patients who live past the age of 30 
develop neurological signs of what 
appears to be Alzheimer’s. In fact, 
the disease may also be hereditary, 
but that is a difficult theory to prove 
partly because the affliction so often 
strikes late in life. Carriers of the gene 
simply may not live long enough to devel- 
op symptoms. 

The hunt continues elsewhere for the 
cause of Alzheimer’s as well as for a cure. 
At the University of California at San 
Diego, for example, Pathologist George 
Glenner is searching for another protein 
that could indicate the disease through a 
simple blood test. For now, though, the 
spotlight is on Davies. Three drug compa- 
nies have already approached him about 
a clinical test for suspected victims. Such 
inquiries are premature, but Davies clear- 
ly is excited about the results of his decade 


of research. “Alzheimer’s is a picture that | 


is beginning to come together,” says the 
researcher, who first took an interest in 
the brain at age 16 while volunteering 
for the mentally retarded at a hospital 
in his native Wales. “In 1974, when I 
began working on Alzheimer’s, it was 
considered a diffuse degeneration of the 


brain. Now it’s regarded as a very spe- | 


cific neurological disease, and A-68 is 
a strong new lead to understanding its 
development.” —By Joe Levine. Reported 
by Christine Gorman/New York 


already centers on chromosome 21, | 
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Our interior isn’t just decorating. i | 


Blood Worries | 
A new warning about AIDS 





he annual meeting of the American 
Association of Blood Banks in San 

| Francisco last week was a long-awaited 
opportunity for warm handshakes and 
upbeat talk. During the past 18 months, 
health professionals have meticulously 
tested every pint of blood in the nation’s 
reserves for the AIDS virus. The hugely 
successful effort, which costs more than 
$50 million annually, has rendered negli- 
gible a once ominous threat to recipients 
of blood transfusions. But the convention 





At Rolfs, we feel the inside of our wallets should look proceedings got a jolt when Dr. Luc Mon- 
as good as the outside. And stay that way. So, we add nylon to our pcan ead tng iragy lal 
linings, making them up to 72% stronger. And we use a perma- —— ae nN = pechegerate sor 

: h dee dis @ called LAV-LI, whose presence in two West 
nent non-fray backing on the linings to prevent frazzled edges. Africans was announced last spring, has 
Naturally, this kind of American craftsmanship doesn’t save us now been found in Western Europe. Ac- 
any money. But it sure makes us feel good inside. cording to Montagnier, LAV-II does not 


necessarily show up in screening proce- 

dures for the original AIDS virus, and tests 

may have to be created to spot it. Said 

Montagnier. who with the National Can- 

. cer Institute’s Dr. Robert Gallo is credited 

‘ ‘ a: Neue with discovering the original AIDS virus 

Good things last. “We are just at the beginning of the 

spread of a new virus. It is unavoidable at 

some time that LAV-II will reach the US.” 

“Everyone went, ‘Oh God, here we go | 
= —— = again,’ ” said Dr. Thomas Zuck, director of 
the Food and Drug Administration's divi- 
sion of blood and blood products. But Dr 
Myron (“Max”) Essex of the Harvard 
School of Public Health, a leading ADS re- 
searcher, feels Montagnier’s warning is pre- 
mature. Essex, who last spring announced 
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What word comes to mind . that his research team had discovered in 
when you think of desktop files? Senegal a virus that is related to LAV-IL, crit- 
icized the announcement as “unnecessarily 

= frightening.” Citing the fact that Monta- 


gnier’s unpublished data were based on 
fewer than 100 patients, Essex said, “I don’t 
want lo pul it down too vigorously, but there 
seem to be a lot of loose ends in the report.” 


F rench and Portuguese researchers dis- 
closed the existence of LAV-II in 
March, after finding the new ALDS virus in 
the blood of two West Africans. At the 
time, Montagnier’s colleague Dr. Fran- 
gois Clavel warned that LAV-II could 
elude current blood-screening tests for 
AIDS. Since this virus appeared to be ex- 
tremely rare. the risk to banked blood 
seemed small. Subsequent testing of West 
Africans, however, turned up 63 more vic- 
tims infected with LAV-II; eleven of them 


You're right! There is only one Rolodex”, the original. The quality 
is beyond question — the performance proven — the selection have contracted AIDS. and ten have AIDS- 
of models large and varied. Rolodex, the one name for the related illnesses. Though no American 
finest in desktop files. Rolodex is a registered trademark.” has yet been found to harbor the new vi- 
rus, Montagnier reported that one poten- 


ROLODEX CORPORATION tial French donor has already tested posi- 


tive for LAV-II and negative for the more 


245 Secaucus Rd, Secaucus, New Jersey 07094 ; ; 
common AIDS virus. Luckily, doctors were 


an digsico Company able to intercept the donation before it 

P was used, as it had managed to cross-react 
xJex iS a trademark of Insilco Corporat é 

with the original AIDS test = 
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His SUNDAY BEST. 


In five years, David Brinkley has changed the face of Sunday 
morning news 
Making full use of his celebrated dry wit and analytical mind, David 
probes and summarizes complex issues in a manner uniquely his own 
With his regulars, Sam Donaldson and George Will, Mr. Brinkley has 
created an American institution called “This Week with David Brinkley “ 


The people of ABC News are proud to work witt pias 
a man of such rare talent, dedication, and integrity THisWeek 
David Brinkley has turned a news broadcast X 
into a Sunday ritual aa 
with Dacd Bri 


COME CELEBRATE BETTER: 





A better way 





Introducing 
Buick's 
“Better 
Lease Now” 
Program. 

Right now is the right time to 
lease an exciting new Buick. 
GMAC is offering a new 48-month 


lease plan featuring remarkably 
low monthly payments on specially 


o lease. 


equipped 1987 Buicks. Take advan- 





tage of this special offer, and buckle 
up in a Buick Skylark Custom with 
lease payments of $199 a month; a 
Century Custom Sedan for $219 a 
month; a Regal for $229 a month; 
a LeSabre Custom Sedan for $233 
a month; a Park Avenue for $339 a 
month; or Riviera for $349 a month. 

You'd better act fast in leasing 
one of these handsome new 
Buicks, because this offer is good 
only through December 31 at par- 
ticipating dealers. Availability is lirn- 
ted. Not all dealers will have all 


models. Your participating Buick 
dealer has complete details on the 
program and availability. Payments 
this low are just cause for celebra- 
tion. From Buick, where better 
really matters. 


Qualified customers must take delivery from 
dealer stock by December 31. Payments shown 
and $500 due at lease inception do not include 
fees, taxes and insurance. $500 initial payment 
for first month's payment and refundable secu 
rity deposit. Lessee res Ne for & sive 
wear, use and mileage of 6 cents per 
mile over 60,000 miles. Lessee has the opt 
purchase vehicle for fair market value 
end, except in Wisconsin. Lease is 
subject to approval by GMAC. 
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$219 


Monthly 


Total of payments: $10,512 


Buick Century Custom Sedan 


$ Buick Park Avenue 
339 Total of payments: $16,272 
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$9233 Buick LeSabre Custom Sedan 
Monthly 


Total of payments: $11,184 


Where better really matters. 
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Science 


Of Fireflies and Tobacco Plants 


Researchers create a glow seen around the scientific world 


j t sounds like a child’s riddle: What do 
you get when you cross a firefly with a 
tobacco plant? Answer: tobacco that 
lights itself. That is essentially what a 
team of scientists at the University of Cal- 
ifornia at San Diego has done. By outfit- 
ting a fragment of a plant virus with the 
gene that tells firefly cells to produce a 
protein central to generating light, the re- 
searchers have created a plant that literal- 
ly glows in the dark 

The technique, reported in last week’s 
issue of the journal Science, is significant 
not so much as a demonstration of virtuo- 
so genetic engineering, but because it will 
provide scientists with a valuable research 
tool for studying how genes go about their 
business. By fusing the firefly gene to the 
genetic material of other plants and ani- 
mals, biologists gain a visual cue 
that will help them understand in 
detail how genes—strands of DNA 
whose structure acts as a sort of cod- 
ed instruction manual—tell differ- 
ent cells what their duties are within 
an organism. Armed with such spe- 
cific knowledge, researchers may 
someday understand exactly why 
these instructions are occasionally 
garbled and, perhaps, why cancer 
and other gene-influenced diseases 
occur. Predicts Stephen Howell, a 
plant molecular biologist and a 
member of the research team: “The 
scientific community will be able to 
exploit this tool for as many pur- 
poses as one can imagine.” 

In studying genes, scientists deal 
basically with two components: one 
part supplies the code for the pro- 
duction of a particular protein, and 
the other, a sort of regulatory 
switch, turns the protein-producing 
mechanism on and off. In the hu- 
man body, as in all organisms, every 
cell contains the complete genetic 
code and, in theory, has the poten- 
tial to serve any function. A liver 
cell has the instructions necessary to 
grow hair, for example, and a bone 
cell to transmit information as a 
nerve does. The reason these things 
do not happen is that the instructions— 
the genes—are switched on only under 
very specific conditiors. If researchers 
can fuse the firefly gene to specific plant 
or animal genes, they will be able to mon- 
itor the “expression,” or turning on, of 
those genes simply by looking at what 
parts of the organism light up, and when. 

The initial impetus for the research 
came from a rather oblique direction 
UCSD Biochemist Marlene DeLuca has 
been investigating for 20 years how the 
firefly protein—in this case, an enzyme 
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Treated tobacco in ordinary light and glowing in the dark 
A simple cue that will help explain how genes work 


called luciferase—produces light. But the 
process of collecting and grinding up fire- 
flies to extract the enzyme was laborious 
and costly. She and Donald Helinski, a 
molecular geneticist, decided to isolate 
the luciferase gene, cloning exact copies 
of it and splicing it into the genetic 
machinery of the common bacterium 
E. coli. The E. coli could then mass- 
produce luciferase by the vat. DeLuca 
and Helinski accomplished this task by 
using standard recombinant DNA tech- 
niques developed over the past 20 years 


| 
and now widely employed in industrial 
microbiology laboratories. 

The UCSD team quickly realized that 
the successful harnessing of luciferase 
might yield other benefits. If the firefly 
gene was a simple, straightforward and 
easily manipulated one-gene—-one-enzyme 
system (some enzymes require the cooper- 
ative efforts of several genes), it might be 
possible to use it as a marker, or “report- 
er,” gene. “We lucked out,” says Helinski 
“It did turn out to be a single gene that we 
could manipulate.” 

They enlisted Howell and a colleague, 
David Ow, who began trying to package 
the gene in a way that could prove useful 
to the research of gene expression. The re- 
sulting procedure, though the simplest 
available, might have been designed by 
Rube Goldberg. The luciferase gene was 
spliced to the regulatory switch of a gene 
belonging to a virus that infects plants 
The altered two-part piece of DNA was 
then inserted into a circular strand of 
DNA, called a plasmid, from the bacteri- 
um Agrobacterium. The bacterial 
plasmid was incubated with tobac- 
co-leaf cells, and the cells were nur- 
tured into full-fledged plants. 

Why choose tobacco? Says 
Howell: “Tobacco is the laboratory 
rat of plant molecular biologists. It’s 
a model system that we use in these 
sorts of experiments.” Responding 
to orders from the firefly-virus gene, 
the plants dutifully produced their 
own luciferase 

The final step was to irrigate the 
plants with a solution containing lu- | 
ciferin, another substance found in | 
fireflies, which must combine with 
luciferase, oxygen and adenosine tri- 
phosphate, a substance found in all 
cells, to produce the familiar lumi- 
nescence. The plant's well-being is 
unaffected by the glow, which can 
be seen only with sensitive video 
equipment, photographic time expo- 
sures or eyes that have become ac- 
customed to the dark 

Response from the scientific 
community is already enthusiastic; 
labs in the U.S., Europe and Asia, as 
well as several biotechnology com- 
panies, have requested samples of 
the tailored gene containing the fire- 
fly-virus DNA for use in their own 
research. Another UCSD team has 

taken this technique a step further, trans- 
| ferring the luciferase gene into monkey 
cells growing in laboratory culture. 
Howell expects little outcry from anti- 
genetic-engineering activists about the 
plant experiments’ danger to the environ- 
ment. “At this time, this is only a labora- 
tory creature. And plants don’t fly or 
crawl across the floor or creep into mouse- 
holes, You can set one down and be pretty 
sure that’s where it’s going to be when you 
look again.” By Michael D. Lemonick. 
Reported by David Bjerklie/New York 
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‘Bad Company 


Kissinger sues Penthouse 





A: a rule, Henry Kissinger keeps the 
very best company. The former Sec- 
retary of State advises Presidents, lectures 
at major universities and is entertained by 
heads of state; he offers his opinions in a 
syndicated newspaper column and on 
ABC-TV’s Nightline. Thus, imagine Kissin- 
ger’s dismay when he discovered that an 
“exclusive” interview with him would ap- 
pear in the December issue of Penthouse 
magazine. 

Consternation quickly turned to legal 
action last week when Kissinger filed suit 
for $10 million in damages in New York 
State Supreme Court, charging magazine 
and interviewer with misappropriating 
his name for profit and placing him “be- 
fore the public in a false light.” His law- 
yers also sought an injunction against dis- 
tribution of the issue, due to appear 
nationwide the following day. Though the 
judge rejected that demand, a February 
trial date was set for Kissinger’s charges. 

How did Kissinger end up in the mag- 
azine, his words sandwiched between a 
picture spread of a naked woman and a 
story on wrestling? Last May he gave a 
23-minute interview to Russell Warren 
Howe, a veteran journalist (the London 
Sunday Times and Washington Post) and 
author, who is writing a book on states- 
manship and politics in international af- 
fairs. “I interviewed him on that basis,” 
admits Howe. In July, however, he sold 
the piece, for an undisclosed sum, to Pent- 
house, where the questioner’s name was 
changed to that of the magazine. 

The magazine has previously ignored 
the wishes of Pop Singer Madonna and 
1984 Miss America Vanessa Williams by 
publishing their nude 
photos and of the Rev. 
Jerry Falwell by running 
interviews the Funda- 
mentalist preacher had 
given to two free-lance 
writers. Falwell sued for 
more than $40 million in 
damages, but the suit was 
dismissed; the judge 
ruled that the magazine’s 
First Amendment rights 
could not be restricted 
just because Falwell did 
not like the forum. 

One might wonder just how interested 
regular Penthouse readers will be in Kis- 
singer's comments on East-West relations 
and the emergence of China as an eco- 
nomic power. Then again, Editor-Publish- 
er Bob Guccione may have had a different 
goal in mind by printing the interview. “It 
is a very inexpensive way for us to sell 
more copies,” says Guccione. “People 
hearing about all this will feel compelled to 
go out and buy the magazine.” e 




















The forum 
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Newswatch/ Thomas Griffith 
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Being Too Easy on Reagan 


Mc of the Washington press corps has long since grown resigned, fatalistic or 
cautious about its situation. But not Boston-based New York Times Colum- 
nist Anthony Lewis, who began an angry column: “Ronald Reagan has never 
been more breathtaking as a politician than in the weeks since Reykjavik. He has 
pictured failure as success, black as white, incompetence as standing up to the 
Russians. And according to the polls, Americans love the performance.” 

In Year Six of the Reagan Administration, nobody brings up those old Water- 
gate-era worries about an all-powerful press, able to make or break Presidents. 
Many journalists instead wonder whether the press is really doing its job and 
whether it is too soft on Reagan. Polls commissioned by the Los Angeles Times 
found that four out of five people think the press is fair to Reagan. As many believe 
the Government frequently manipulates the way journalists report the news. Says 
Media Specialist Michael J. Robinson of Georgetown University, adviser for the 

: latest poll, “It was a surprise to us to find 
that the public is more likely to see the 
press as wimpish than imperial.” 

That slatement created a stir when 

the Times Mirror Co. recently sponsored 
a press forum in Washington. Jack Nel- 
son, the outspoken bureau chief for the 
Times, said, “T think there is a real con- 
tempt for the press within the Reagan 
Administration, and I think it starts at 
the top.” Nelson feels his colleagues are 
insufficiently aggressive in covering the 
Administration, “and I don’t think tele- 
vision is aggressive at all.” 
ABC White House Correspondent 
| Sam Donakison, with his barracks voice, 
| isa flamboyant exception to this charge, 
but any steady watcher of the evening 
news has to be aware of how cozily televi- 
sion reporters imply that they have inside information when they are merely repeat- 
ing the Administration line. Many reporters believe no previous Administration has 
been so efficient and disciplined at controlling the flow of information, concealing in- 
ternal dissent, going after leakers and shutting down access: all to get its own version 
across. As Marvin Kalb of NBC’s Meet the Press told the forum, “This particular 
Administration begins its day by deciding how it will look on television at 7 o'clock 
that night. All activity at the White House stops at 6:59, while the three buttons are 
hit so that they can see the success of their work in the course of the day.” 

In a world of carefully staged events, only the infrequent televised press con- 
ference remains potentially risky for the President. At the forum, few seemed out- 
raged when Press Secretary Larry Speakes suggested that this once celebrated 
jousting has outlived its usefulness. Speakes has been experimenting with one-on- 
one or small group meetings with the President. Fine for the invited journalists, re- 
joined Donaldson, but the public would lose “the only time that they get to see 
Ronald Reagan use his mind, actually to hear a question, think about it, try to 
recall what it was that people suggested to him he say, or that he wants to say, and 
say it.” Otherwise, in the President’s prepared speeches, “when the red light goes 
on, no one can match him. He looks at that TelePrompTer; he reads that speech; 
he is, as he was trained for 45 years in Hollywood, a gangbusters performer.” 

All this implied a grudging admission that the press has been bypassed by 
Reagan. Another panelist, Jimmy Carter's press secretary, Jody Powell, credits 
Reagan’s success less to his style than to the fact that the press corps follows the 
election returns and the polls: “Journalism in this town is much more likely, for a 
variety of reasons, to be tough on a President when he’s dragging one leg and 
bleeding from one nostril than if he’s riding high.” The trouble is, said Donaldson, 
when the press reports news unfavorable to Reagan, “a very large segment of the 
American public clearly says ‘So what?’ ” The press corps seems as prudently 
muted as Democratic candidates who refused to attack Reagan even when he 
campaigned against them in last week’s election. If this hardly seems a profile of 
courage, it has proved, for politicians and journalists alike, a useful strategy. Be 
careful on taking so popular a President head on, but do go about your job. 





TERRY ASHE 


Jack Nelson in Washington 
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DO THESE LOOK LIKE 
TRUCKS TO YOU? 


They certainly don’t to increasing 
numbers of GMC truck buyers. 
These discriminating drivers aren’t 
buying just trucks; they’re choosing 
versatile, upscale modes 


of transport. In other words, ys 


GMC trucks. 
Since people who could 
afford just about any car are 


stopped thinking of them as 
“just” trucks, too. So they’re being 
produced with a new sense of pride 
and purpose. 


DON’T LET OUR NAME FOOL YOU. 
, Eventhough our name is 

GM | __ still GMC Truck, many 

=! GMC trucks are hardly 


truck-like. Consider the Suburban. 
With its available seating 


for up to nine, wide choice of interior 


luxuries and awesome appetite 


for luggage, it’s certainly more of 


a limousine than a truck as 
trucks have been commonly 
perceived up to now. 


wot uk 
SxyMORe: 
‘ / TAKE THEM ANYWHERE. 


driving our trucks, we've . G 
~~" In turn, our Safari is changing 


many people's perceptions of the 
van. Thanks to its well-crafted 
interiors and impeccable road 
manners, Safari is no mundane box 
on wheels. Then, there’s the S-15 
Jimmy. Maybe good looks can only 
take one so far but in our Jimmy’s 
case that can mean from the 


back country to the country club, 
in perfect comfort and style. 


GET A CLOSER LOOK. 


These GMC trucks may not look, 
ride or act like trucks. But for now, 
the only way to find them is by 
buckling up and visiting your 
nearest GMC Truck dealer. (Check 
the Yellow Pages, under “Truck” 
or “Automobile.”) We're listed 
under both for increasingly obvious 
reasons. 


C3MCrruck 


IT’S NOT JUST A TRUCK 
ANYMORE. 





a | thought I'd be dead before I was 30. 
Turning 40 stunned me. Fifty is a ma- 
jor miracle, and I think I may even make 
70.” So say other men who have just round- 
ed the half-century mark, but Dennis Hop- 
per is neither joking nor exaggerating. He 
is telling the sober truth. For a man whose 
name was once synonymous with drugs 
and booze to have survived to the age of 
50—and have the audacity even to con- 
template trying for the standard threescore 
and ten—is no minor accomplishment. It 
is a megamiracle worthy of a 
Hollywood movie 

Or, to be precise, nine 5 
Hollywood movies, the num- 
ber he has appeared in over 
the past two years, making 
him one of the busiest actors 
in a town that twice black- 
balled him. “When you're hot 
you're hot,”” says his friend 
Jack Nicholson, whom Hop- 
per helped convert from a fea- 
tured player to a star with 
their 1969 film Easy Rider 
“As an actor Dennis stands 
out because of his edge, his 
sincerity, the honesty he con- 
veys. But Dennis also paints 
He takes pictures. He’s got an 
extremely fine eye for life 
He's a great appreciator with 
a great vision. And he does 
things his way.” 

Not all of Hopper’s new 
films are done his way. Some, 
like last year’s My Science 
Project and last summer's 
The Texas Chainsaw Massa- 








cre 2, are best left off the 
résumé. But one film—David 
Lynch’s Blue Velvet—cannot 


be dismissed, An illustrated 
guide to Krafft-Ebing, Blue 
Velvet is perhaps the first film 
since 1972's Last Tango in 
Paris to scandalize its audience. At the 
end people are as likely to erupt in boos as 
to burst into applause 

Hopper plays Frank Booth, a murder- 
er, maimer, drug dealer, champion cusser, 
beer guzzler, helium snorter and Roy 
Orbison fan. Chiefly, though, Frank is a 
psychopathic sadist who tortures and hu- 
miliates a nightclub singer (Isabella Ros- 
sellini) for his sexual pleasure. “When I 
got the part, I wanted to reassure David 
that I could handle the role, that I under- 
stood the character,” says Hopper. “I 
called him up and said, ‘I am Frank.’ I've 
been told that that remark caused the oth- 
er actors some consternation.” 

That remark, yes—plus a not alto- 
gether undeserved reputation as the Wild 
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Easy Rider Rides Again 











~Show Business 





Blue Velvet brings Dennis Hopper back in style 


Man of Hollywood; Hopper has been 
shocking and irritating movie people for 
more than 30 years. Born in Dodge City, 
Kans., he achieved success at 18 when a 
TV role brought offers of contracts from 
seven studios. “I believed I was the best 
actor I knew at my age,” he says. “That is, 
until I saw James Dean on the set of Rebe/ 
Without a Cause. I realized I didn’t know 
anything. I wanted to know his secret. 
‘Don’t act it,’ he said. ‘Don’t indicate. 
Just do it.” Do it Hopper did, in Rebel, 





A star and his film faces: Rebel, Easy Rider and Blue Velvet 
A fortunate fellow who went insane. 





Giant and his first downfall, From Hell to 
Texas. Director Henry Hathaway wanted 
him to act one way, Hopper wanted to act 
another, and after 80 grueling takes of 
one scene, Hathaway won. Hopper was 
tagged as an uncooperative actor. He was 
21, and his movie career was over—for 
the moment 

He spent the following five years in 
Manhattan, studying with Lee Strasberg 
and appearing in more than 140 TV shows. 
He also met and married Brooke Hay- 
ward, the daughter of Producer Leland 
Hayward, and she introduced him to her 
friend Peter Fonda. Teaming for a series of 
low-budget motorcycle movies, Hopper 
and Fonda were ready to turn in their Har- 
ley-Davidsons when they decided to make 








just one more, for the money. “We saw it as 
a western, only on motorcycles,” says Hop- 
per. “We were the strangers in town, the 
outlaws.” With Easy Rider, which Hopper 
directed, these cocaine-sniffing, drug-deal- 
ing outsiders became the symbols of the 
dropout counterculture of the “60s. Made 
for less than $500,000, the picture went on 
to gross more than $40 million. (Hopper 
and Fonda are now planning Easy Rider 
/T, set in postapocalypse America 
Hopper’s name was taken off Holly- 
wood’s blacklist, and with studio financ- 
ing, he went off to the jungles of Peru to 
make another visionary film, prophetical- 
ly titled The Last Movie. Image rich but 
incoherent, it vanished almost overnight 
and so, as far as Hollywood was con- 
cerned, did Hopper, who went 





into a self-imposed exile in 
Mexico and Europe, where he 
acted in a few movies, and in 
Taos, N. Mex., where he had 
a house. 
Though he had _ been 
) drinking heavily and taking | 
| drugs for years, in the "70s he 
became an addict. “Some of 
the folks alongside me went 
Establishment or dropped 
dead. I was more fortunate. I 
went insane. I became para- 
noid and _ schizophrenic. I 
heard voices and was con- 
vinced that friends were being 
murdered in the next room 
Since I was isolated, living in 
Taos, no one told me any dif- 
ferent.” In Mexico to make a 
movie in 1983, he panicked, 
tore off his clothes and, afler 
walking naked through the 
countryside, was arrested and 
sent back to the U.S. “Dennis 
tapped the bottom,” Nicholson 
_ says of the bad old days. “He 
was staying at places that 
z didn’t allow visitors. It wasn’t 
Sunnybrook Farm—no sashay 
through those rich men’s rest 
homes. He did the real stuff.” 
Hopper's rebirth came 
when he entered a drug-reha- 
bilitation program in April 1984. Since 
then, he says, he has not taken so much as 
an aspirin and has worked almost non- 
Stop. Besides appearing in Blue Velvet, he 
will be seen, again playing broken-down 
characters, in two other upcoming mov- 
ies, Hoosiers and River's Edge 
Does he feel bitter about those wasted 
years? About three broken marriages and 
a career that only now seems to be mov- 
ing? In a word: no. “It’s too late to have 
regrets,” he says. “It happened.” But he 
would like to play, before he turns 70, 
something other than psychopaths and 
advanced neurotics. Perhaps even a born- 
again actor. Anyone interested in The 
Dennis Hopper Story? By Gerald Clarke. 
Reported by Elaine Dutka/ Malibu 
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For He’s a Jolly Good Fellow 


-Books 


THE PIANOPLAYERS by Anthony Burgess; Arbor House; 208 pages; $16.95 


uring the past three decades, Author 

Anthony Burgess has produced a truly 
stupendous volume of writing. The num- 
ber of his novels now approaches 30. There 
have also been more than 20 other books. 
including nonfiction, literary criticism, bi- 
ography, children’s stories, poems, plays 
and translations, not to mention screen- 
plays and a relentless stream of uncollect- 
ed reviews and journalistic pieces. This 
frenzy of production has made the author 
famous and, paradoxically, a tad unwel- 
come. Readers and reviewers, confronted 
regularly with someone who makes him- 








self impossible to ignore, are likely to de- 
cide to do just that. A new Burgess? Never 
mind; let it pass. There will be another one 
in a few months 
Probably so. But skipping The Piano- 
players is not a good idea. Burgess, 69, has 
| recaptured the same linguistic verve and 
inventiveness that marked his earlier fic- 
tion. especially The Doctor Is Sick (1960) 
and A Clockwork Orange (1962). He has 
also created a heroine to rival, in nearly 
every respect, the comically seedy poet 
Enderby, hero of four Burgess novels. El- 
len Henshaw is an old woman living in 
the south of France when she decides to 
set down her memoirs, with the steno- 
graphic assistance of one Rolf Marcus, an 
itinerant and blocked American journal- 
ist who needs the lodgings that she can 
provide. Ellen confesses, up front, that she 
has been known in her none-too-proper 
prime as La Belle Helene, but as she be- 
gins to spin her tale. she could easily be 
confused with a number of other names, 
including the Wife of Bath, Fanny Hill, 
Molly Bloom and Mrs. Malaprop. 
Ellen conceives of her story as a trib- 
ute to “my poor dear, dead dad,” and that 
is pretty much what she provides. Billy 
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Henshaw inherits sole responsibility for 
his young daughter after his wife and son 


| die during the influenza epidemic that 


swept through Britain in World War I 
“My dad always called himself not a pia- 
nist but a pianoplayer.” Ellen recalls 
“Pianoplayer gives you the idea of him 
and the instrument being like all one 


That she does, later, as a lady of plea- 
sure, madam and finally founder of an in- 
ternational chain of Schools of Love. But 
Ellen’s experiences are no more colorful 
than her manner of reporting them. Bur- 
gess turns his heroine's “Uneducated 
English” into a marvelously supple and 


| comic tool of exposition. When she recalls 


thing, jammed together.” Billy makes his | 


way by accompanying the silent films ata 
Manchester movie house during the mid- 
1920s. Unfortunately. he possesses not 
only an artistic temperament that rebels 
at the exigencies of routine but also a taste 


the job that finally did her father in, a 
pianoplaying marathon in Blackpool, El- 
len tries to give some sense of Billy's rep- 
ertoire during his last 15 days at the key- 
board; several pages of song titles follow, 
including Beethoven’s Mignonette in G, 
the Pilgrim's Chorus from Tan Houser 
and Pomp and Circumference March. The 
sharpie who egged Billy on to this fatal 
enterprise was named Jeremiah Feldfloh, 
which Ellen has trouble getting right; she 
tries Flyblow, Fieldflow, Freeflow, Feel- 


Excerpt 


NOSNIS AUMEH 


He was a professional pianoplayer. Pro- 
fessional. He wasn’t too sure he deserved 


that word. Professional meant white tie and tails 
and applause, it meant knowing it all and having 
a big repertoire. But, as I used to point out to him, 
professional also means earning your living by it 


b delta: 


olay like an amateur but still be a pro- 


fessional. He earned his living by it all right. If 
you could call it a living. My dad, the profession- 
al pianoplayer. I was a professional too, just like 
my dad, but I was more the piano than the play- 


er, and I was usually played on by players 
> could hardly manage chopsticks. 


for booze. One night, well liquored, he im- 
provises a score for a film about the life of 
Christ and plays For He's a Jolly Good 
Fellow during a scene depicting the Res- 
urrection. So much for that job 

Daughter and father next fetch up 
in the English seacoast resort of Black- 
pool, where Billy has caught on with a 
music-hall troupe. He gets in trouble 
there too, falling for the company’s sou- 
brette, stage-named Maggie Paramour, 
who is married to a violinist in the same 
motley ensemble. Ellen, by this ume nu- 
bile and knowing beyond her years, sees 
trouble coming from several directions, 
but not the sexual ambush by Mr. 
Flushing, whose wife owns the boarding 
house where she and her father stay and 
where Billy has fallen a wee bit behind 
in paying the bills. After this rude as- 
sault, Ellen has an insight about her 
corporeal self and that of women in 
general: “A Female Body is not just a 
piece of liver from the butcher .. . It is 
more like a musical instrument made of 
flesh and blood that has music waiting 
inside it but only for properly trained 
hands to coax out. Make the bastards 
learn.” 





flo, Fallfly, Flowflaw and numerous other 
permutations, most suggesting the eva- 
nescence of entrepreneurship. 

Despite her little learning, Ellen is 
something of a student of the language. 
She ponders little oddities of British 
speech: “I wonder why everything always 
has to be nice, a nice cup of tea, a nice 
plate of bread and butter.” Not surpris- 
ingly, the term brothel attracts her atten- 
tion: “That is a terrible word and yet also 
a funny word, kind of domestic in a way, it 
always brings back my aunt saying when 
I was a kid living with her: Drink it all up 
now, that broth’ll stick to your ribs.” She 
looks at stale sayings with new eyes: 
“Don't cross your bridges till you come to 
them is my motto, though how you can 
cross a bridge before coming to it I've nev- 
er properly understood.” 

Best of all, she makes her disreputable 
old father seem oddly heroic and their life 
together, despite the troubles, a comic 
romp. To read The Pianoplayers is to un- 
derstand Ellen’s observation, gleaned 
from watching those music-hall routines 
at Blackpool, on the infectious quality of 


laughter: “Once an audience starts they'll | 
| go on all night.” 
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Medusa Touch . 


FALLING TOWARDS ENGLAND 
by Clive James 
Norton; 192 pages; $15.95 


exual intercourse began, as we know 

from Philip Larkin’s famous lament, 
“In nineteen sixty-three/ (Which was 
rather late for me)—/ Between the end 
of the Chatterley ban/ And the Beatles’ 
first LP.” It was just in time, however, 
for Clive James, who arrived in London 
from Australia in 1962 seeking literary 
fame, the socialist millennium, bohemian 
good times and the love of beautiful 
women, not necessarily in that order, 
Eventually James would become a suc- 
cessful Fleet Street journalist-critic and 
a popular panelist on British TV. But for 
now his ambition was “to take a low- 
paying menial job during the day and 
compose poetic masterpieces at night,” 
and in between to begin swinging with 
the "60s. 

“Atomised libido was misty in the 
air,” James recalls. The combination 
of miniskirts and minibicycles nearly 
unhinged him: “When a girl’s tights 
came towards you on a Moulton, they 
were making scissor movements at eye 
level, especially if you were on your 
knees sobbing with lust.” He stumbled 
into a few affairs 
and even found 
a couple of devot- 
ed girlfriends, but 
he also soon dis- 
covered that “vir- 
ginity is a recur- 
ring condition.” 

So was unem- 
ployment. James’ 
interview with a 
pub manager re- 
vealed that he 
knew “bugger all” 
about the wine 
trade, and he flunked the psychological 
test for guards in the London subway. But 
he worked briefly and erratically as a li- 
brarian, factory hand, statistician and 
publisher's assistant. His digs were more 
| makeshift than his jobs and included, be- 
sides a succession of repressive rooming 
houses, a converted coal barge with a toi- 
let that tended to fill up with the bilges 
and a paper mattress wrapper on the floor 
of somebody else’s room. One of his roosts 
was so tiny that the chief problem was “to 
lie down without getting hurt. I started by 
kneeling and then did the difficult next 
bit by twisting myself sideways so that my 
mouth hit the pillow at an angle which al- 
lowed breathing. You can tell when it 
works because you wake up again next 
morning.” 

All this may sound too comically 
exaggerated to be true, and it is. James 
gave readers fair warning in 1980 when 
he titled the first volume of this continu- 
| ing autobiography Unreliable Memoirs. 
He cheerfully admits to rearranging 








Clive James 





Stev nviwe 


can writer becomes Alexander Lobrau, 
a construction company is called Piranesi 
Brothers). And no character sketch is 
more heightened in its absurdity than 
his portrait of his younger self, about 
whom everything apparently was hope- 
less: his head for alcohol, his “Medusa 
touch” in everyday affairs, even his 
clothes. One of the best running jokes 
concerns a Singapore-made suit whose 
shoulders engulfed his head whenever 
he gestured with his arms, causing mysti- 
fying blackouts. 

In taking most of the pratfalls him- 
self, James seems to play along with 
the Aussie bailing that “for the English 
chattering classes had begun to 
serve as a mild form of licensed anti- 
Semitism.” But like many a_ clever 
provincial before him, he knows that 
writing well is the best revenge. In 
his pages, it is the English who emerge 
as outlandish, not least in their accents. 
One office colleague offered James a 
cake that proved to be a soft drink. 
“No, not cake,” she explained. “Cake 
Cake-Akela.” 


Falling Towards England scants one | 


major theme of all first-rate autobi- 


ographies: the growth of a distinctive 59 


mind. Presumably James is saving that 
for the next installment. He reports 
that after two years of rampant appetites 
and guilt, his health was beginning to 
suffer; his revolutionary fervor ebbed; 
friends began settling into real jobs. 
marrying, going back to Australia. James, 
though already a graduate of Sydney 
University, prepared to go to Cambridge: 
“For the lost soul, the university is 
the modern monastery.” As his parting 
gesture, he left a derelict car parked 
in front of the most detested of his former 
rooming houses—a monument summing 
up his early London career as “having 
had nuisance value and nothing more.” 
This may be too harsh, but fortunately 
James is not a man to let a little harsh- 
ness, or anything else, get in the way of a 
laugh. 


Bridges 


THE MONKEY'S WRENCH 

by Primo Levi 

Translated by William Weaver 
Summit; 173 pages; $15.95 





hat’s in a name? For many, the 

indication that they are descen- 
dants of craftsmen: smiths, coopers, 
millers, weavers. Primo Levi, 67, is an 
Italian Jew whose surname suggests ties 
to those members of the Levite tribe who 
were entrusted with guarding the sacred 
tabernacle. Not ritual priests but deacons, 
Levites were workers with practical tasks 
to perform. Appropriately, Levi came to 
writing through chemistry. For 30 years 
he worked for a Turin paint manufactur- 
er. Before that he was the unwilling 
employee of the Nazis, who recruited 
him at Auschwitz for his technical 


details and changing names (an Ameri- | skills. While millions died for what they 
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——By Christopher Porterfield 





were, Levi lived because of what he 
could do. His books (Survival in Ausch- 
witz, The Reawakening, Moments of Re- 
prieve) are other ways of doing: jobs of 
literature that transcend brutality with 
humane intelligence. 

Not surprisingly, Levi the scientist is 
fascinated by work and variety, a curi- 
osity he shares with Libertino Faussone, 
the main storyteller of The Monkey's 
Wrench. “The world is beautiful because 
it’s all different,’ says Faussone, an 
itinerant rigger who has worked on con- 
struction jobs all over the world. He is 
a fiction, says Levi, but authentic, a 
composite of workmen the author has 
known. The rigger’s tales too have the 
pitch of stretched truths. On an cight- 
story lower, a mystery man collects dust 
that he claims comes from the stars. 
Faussone tells of a job in the tropics 
where one of his helpers was an ape: 
“He wanted to play, but he didn't want 
to strain himself. But I tell you, those 
other three goons didn’t do much more 
than he did, and at least he wasn't 
afraid of falling.” 

This down-to- 
earth Piedmontese, 
it is readily appar- 
ent, defines himself 
exclusively by his 
work. The projects 
he describes are all 
outsize and diffi- 
cult. “They never 
find oil in great 
places, say at San 
Remo or on the 
Costa Brava,” is the 
way he begins a 
yarn about an offshore drilling rig 
in Alaska. The 250-meter tower was 
constructed horizontally on land, then 
towed out through cold, leaden seas and 
righted on site by flooding chambers at 
the base. On paper the task seemed sim- 
ple; in practice it required judgment, 
skill and luck that almost defy imagina- 
tion. Some Third World jobs defy com- 
mon sense. The designers of a bridge 


| over an Indian river fail to account for 


winds that shake the structure apart. 
Faussone’s description might be a pas- 
sage from Joseph Conrad: “One after 
the other, we heard what sounded like 
shots from a cannon. I counted: there 
were six of them. It was the vertical sus- 
pensions snapping: they snapped neatly, 
at the level of the track, and the 
stumps, in the backlash, flew up toward 
the sky.” 

The simple pleasure of listening to a 
man talking about his work with accu- 
racy and exuberance is not to be 
underestimated. But Levi has more on 
his mind. Faussone’s is the visible, ex- 
pansive world. Levi's is an_ illusive 
sphere circumscribed by the laboratory 
and the library. The relationship te- 
tween rigger and writer becomes clear, 
is precipitated by a story about chemis- 
try. Levi has to go to the Soviet Union 
to investigate an allegedly defective 
shipment of his company’s paint. The 
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problem turns out to be contamination | 
by microscopic particles in cleaning 
rags. There is also a narrative problem 
how to make his rather unheroic story 
interesting to Faussone. “We chemists,” 
he explains, “try to imitate you, like 
that ape helper of yours. In our mind 
we construct a little mechanical model 

. but always with a nagging envy of 
you men with five senses, who fight be- 
tween sky and earth against old enemies 
and work in centimeters and meters in- 
stead of dealing with our invisible, tiny 
sausages and nets.’ Among other things, 
The Monkey's Wrench is a model of the 
interplay between storytellers and listen- 
ers. For their part, readers can envy Le- 
vi's sixth sense about building bridges 
between what can be seen and what 
must be imagined —By R.Z. Sheppard 
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——Music— 











Who says modern music 
has to be unpleasant? As 
the 20th century winds 
down, the joyous, free- 
wheeling eclecticism that 
has long marked Ameri- 
can music is flourishing 
more strongly than ever. 
Some challenging releases 
prove the point: 


PETER GORDON: Innocent 
(CBS). JOHN ZORN: The Big 
Gundown: John Zorn Plays — 
| the Music of Ennio Morricone 
(Nonesuch/Icon). Not 
for the squeamish—or 
at least not for those 
who think serious mu- 
sic is something best 
carried on quietly by 
consenting adults in 
the privacy ofa concert 
hall. Gordon, 35, and 
Zorn, 33, are both 
members of Manhat- 
tan’s explosive avant- 
garde art-rock scene, 
reveling in hot-wired 
Farfisas, electric guitars, sax- 
ophones and synthesizers. 
But, as David Byrne says, this 
ain't no party, this ain't no 
disco, this ain’t no foolin’ 
around. Gordon's Jnno- 
cent, a collection of ten 
tracks, has the electrified, 
hypnotic, postminimalist 
drive familiar to main- 
stream audiences from the 
Talking Heads, but with a 
rougher, anarchic bite. In- 
deed, the album is a 
Who's Who of the down- 
| town crowd: one song, The 
Day the Devil Comes to 
Getcha, has words by Laurie Anderson, 
and supporting musicians include Percus- 
sionist David Van Tieghem. Jnnocent is a 
walk on the wild Lower East Side, a long 
way from Lincoln Center. 

Zorn’s Big Gundown strolls even 
farther afield for inspiration, to the 
spaghetti-western Italy of Composer 
Ennio Morricone and beyond. Zorn 
and his ensemble build up huge 
soundscapes of wailing guitars (a Mor- 
ricone trademark in his scores for Di- 
rector Sergio Leone) and screaming 
Saxes, vamping freestyle on the thin- 
nest of musical motives from such films 
as Once Upon a Time in the West and 
The Burglars. Not for every taste, to be 
sure. Call it The Good, the Bad and the 
Ugly, but check it out. 
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Once Upon a Time in America 


Eight releases explore a land from art rock to Victor Herbert 


THE KRONOS QUARTET 
(Nonesuch). The San Fran- 
cisco—based Kronos Quar- 
tet (Violinists David Har- 
rington and John Sherba, 
Violist Hank Dutt and 
Cellist Joan Jeanrenaud) 
looks like a new-wave 
band and plays like 
an iconoclast’s image- 
busting dream come to 
fiddling life. This disk 
offers the Balinese-in- 
fluenced String Quartet 
No. 8 by the idiosyn- 
cratic Australian Peter 
Sculthorpe, the intro- 
spective Quartet No. 3 
by conservative Finn- 
ish Composer Aulis 
Sallinen, Philip Glass’s 
somber, eight-minute Com- 
pany, the rarely heard 1942 
String Quartet by expatri- 
ate American Conlon Nan- 
carrow and, as an en- 
core, an arrangement 
of Rock Guitarist 
Jimi Hendrix’s Pur- 
ple Haze. Talk about 
eclectic. 

Punk attire aside, 
the Kronos can really 
play. Somewhat sur- 
prisingly, the highlight 
is the Nancarrow, a 
straightforward, ap- 
proachable, quasi- 
Bar-t6kian work in 
three movements. It pre- 
dates Nancarrow’s dense, 
mind-boggling, rhythmic 
experiments in his Mexi- 
co City studio with the 
player piano, which later 

became his chosen medi- 
um of expression. Emotionally stirring, 
the piece deserves wider currency. And 
the swooping, sliding, fuzz-toned Purple 
Haze must be as close as a string quartet is 
likely to come to playing acid rock at the 
Fillmore. Jimi was never like this. Can 
Janis be far behind? 


ELLEN TAAFFE ZWILICH: Symphony No. 1; 
Celebration; Prologue and Variations. India- 
napolis Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
John Nelson. (New World). JOHN HARBISON: 
Ulysses’ Bow; Samuel Chapter. Pittsburgh 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by André 
Previn; Soprano Susan Larson, with Collage 
conducted by Harbison. (Nonesuch). There is 
nothing far-out about either Zwilich, the 
1983 Pulitzer prizewinner, or Harbison, 
currently composer-in-residence with the 








Los Angeles Philharmonic. Both are solid 
craftsmen whose music is informed by an 
eloquent melodic voice, and each is espe- 
cially adept at writing for the symphony 
orchestra. Zwilich’s First Symphony is a 
big, bold, brassy work, propelled by insis- 
tent, driving rhythms, while her Celebra- 
tion is a rattling shout reminiscent at 
times of Shostakovich. Harbison’s dark, 
looming Ulysses’ Low is the second sec- 
tion of a two-part Homeric ballet and dis- 
plays well its composer's skill at orches- 
tration. Although the ballet has yet to be 
staged, Ulysses’ Bow, at least, can stand on 
its own as a vivid showpiece, a ten-move- 
ment suite of rare power and dramatic 
immediacy. 


VICTOR HERBERT: The American Girl. Sopra- 
no Teresa Ringholz, with Donald Hunsberger 
conducting the Eastman-Dryden Orchestra 
(Arabesque). KURT WEILL: Stratas Sings 
Weill. Soprano Teresa Stratas, with Gerard 
Schwarz conducting the Y Chamber Sympho- 
ny (Nonesuch). Americans seem to have 
show music in their blood, even when 
they were immigrants like Weill (Germa- 
ny) and Herbert (Ireland), Herbert, a cel- 
lo virtuoso and conductor who directed 
the Pittsburgh Symphony from 1898 to 
1904, wanted to be taken seriously—as 
did, similarly, Sir Arthur Sullivan—but it 
was his 40-odd operettas (Babes in Toy- 
land, Naughty Marietta) that won him 
lasting fame. Hunsberger leads crisp, 
snappy performances of several rousing 
marches and show tunes. The disk also 
includes selections from Herbert's forgot- 
ten 1911 grand opera Natoma: light Wag- 
ner set in Southern California with an In- 
dian maiden for a heroine, if such a thing 
can be imagined. 

Unlike the songs on Stratas’ earlier 
album, The Unknown Kurt Weill, these 
are among the composer's most familiar. 
The soprano’s increasingly raw voice is 
not entirely suitable to the works of the 
American period, like the wistful waltz 
Foolish Heart, from One Touch of Venus. 
But it is just right for the angry despera- 
tion of the Brecht-Berlin years; the harsh, 
bitter edge to the smoky Surabaya-John- 
ny proclaims there will be no happy end 
here. 


BERNSTEIN: Candide Overture; Facsimile 
Ballet; Fancy Free Ballet; On the Town (Three 
Dance Episodes). Leonard Slatkin conducting 
the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra (Angel). 
Far cheerier is this disk of Bernstein 
excerpts. Whatever one thinks about the 
musical-comedy-turned-opera itself, the 
raucous overture to Candide remains one 
of its composer’s most vibrant creations. 
The gotta-dance high spirits of the one- 
act ballet Fancy Free, later transformed 
and expanded into the Broadway show 
On the Town, are just as irresistible. Was 
this perhaps Bernstein’s true calling? 
Lenny conducts Lenny, and both are at 
their best. — By Michael Walsh 
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Milestones 








EXPECTING. Marina Neyolova, 39, Soviet ac- 
tress renowned for her talent and sculpted 
Slavic beauty; and Gary Kasparov, 23, 
world chess champion: the first child; ear- 
ly next year. The couple is not married, 
and according to an unconfirmed rumor 
in Moscow, the two-year romance has 
ended. 


BORN. To Avital Shcharansky, 36, and 
Natan (né Anatoli) Shcharansky, 38, Soviet 
Jewish dissident: their first child, a girl; 
in Jerusalem. Name: Rachel. Weight: 5 
Ibs. 9 oz. The couple spent the first 11% 
years of their marriage apart—he most- 
ly in Soviet prisons, she campaigning 
from Israel for his release, which finally 
came last February. Said an Israeli hos- 
pital attendant of the birth: “That baby 
belongs to all of us.” 


CHARGES DISMISSED. Against Anita Sana- 
bria Castelo, 45, White House maid who 
was accused last August of helping to 
smuggle .22-cal. ammunition to her na- 
tive Paraguay; because of lack of crimi- 
nal intent; in Richmond, Va. A federal 
district court judge ruled that she be- 
lieved she was on an innocent shopping 
trip when she acted as interpreter for 
two men buying ammunition in a dis- 
count store; the day after the ruling, 
Castelo was back at work for First Lady 
Nancy Reagan. 








SENTENCED. John A. Walker Jr., 49, retired 
Navy warrant officer and confessed mas- 
termind of one of the most damaging spy 
rings in US. history; to life imprisonment 
with a recommendation that he never be 
paroled; in Baltimore. Walker pleaded 
guilty to two counts of espionage in 
exchange for mercy for his son Michael 
Walker, 24, a former Navy yeoman, who 
was given 25 years in prison. On sentenc- 
ing the elder Walker, who had also recruit- 
ed his brother and his best friend to sell 
Navy secrets to the Soviet Union, the judge 
said, “Your motive was pure greed, and 
you were paid handsomely for your trai- 
torous acts. I look in vain for some redeem- 
ing aspect of your character.” 


HOSPITALIZED. C. Everett Koop, 70, plain- 
spoken U.S. Surgeon General who most re- 
cently stirred controversy by recommend- 
ing public sex education for even the very 
young to combat the spread of AIDs; for 
nerve compression in his neck; in Bethes- 
da, Md. The aftermath of a college skiing 
accident, the condition has troubled him 
for years, but the pain so intensified last 
week that he may require surgery. 


RECOVERING. Gilda Radner, 40, comic ac- 
tress (Haunted Honeymoon) and creator of 
such unforgettable flakes as wise-mouth 
Newscaster Roseanne Roseannadanna 
on NBC's Saturday Night Live; from sur- 





gery to remove a malignant ovarian cyst; 
in Los Angeles. A spokeswoman said a 
complete recovery is expected. 


| DIED. E. Cuyler Hammond, 74, biologist 
and epidemiologist whose complex 
group studies in the 1950s were among 
the first to link cigarette smoking to 
lung cancer, heart problems and other 
diseases; of lymphatic cancer; in New 
York City. Director of statistical re- 
search for the American Cancer Society 
from 1946 to 1966, Hammond produced 
studies in the 1960s and ‘70s that point- 
ed to the health hazards of asbestos and 
pollutants in the workplace. Once a 
four-pack-a-day smoker, he switched in 
the 1950s to a pipe. 


DIED. Adolf Busemann, 85, acrospace engi- 
neer often called the father of supersonic 
flight; in Boulder, Colo. Born in Germany, 
he proposed in 1935 the design of a swept- 
back wing that he suggested would reduce 
drag force and enable jet planes to exceed 
the speed of sound, a hypothesis proved 
by U.S. F-86s and Soviet MiG-15s during 
the Korean War. His research led to the 
development of the hydrogen-bomb trig- 
ger. After settling in the US. in 1947, he 
worked for NASA, designed a rotating 
| space station and recommended the use of 
ceramic tiles as heat shields on the space 
shuttle. 
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Art— 


Inventing a 
Sensory Utopia 


The paintings Matisse did in 
Nice include some of his best 


“The grand object of travelling,” said 
Samuel Johnson, “is to see the shores of 
the Mediterranean.” The maxim had a 
special force among artists from the early 
1900s to the eve of World War II. It ap- 
plied to one particular shore: the Céte 
d’Azur, that strip of Provence that runs 


from Nice to Hyéres. If ever a littoral was | 


changed from a place to an idea by the ef- 
forts of painters, this one was it. Paul 
Cézanne, a Provengal rooted in the 
limestone and red clay of his native Aix, 
had made backcountry Provence around 
Mont Ste.-Victoire one of the sacred loci 
of the modernist imagination. Among 
them, Pablo Picasso, Henri Matisse and 
Pierre Bonnard would do the same for 
the coast 

The image of the paradisiacal Medi- 
terranean that still haunts our imagina- 
tion—despite its present-day reality of 
myriad gridlocked campers frying in the 
sun at the tepid edge of a half-dead sea— 
was created by these painters and their 
followers. Their relations with this place, 
or more properly their invention of it, 
gave modernism its one practical utopia 
of the senses, a bourgeois Eden whose 
roots wound back through a coastal peas- 
ant culture (still unhurt by tourism in the 
1920s) to the Greco-Roman past. Instead 
of the pie in the sky offered by construc- 
tivism, they contemplated the langoustes 
on the table, bringing their sensuous em- 
bodiment to an extraordinary pitch of 
imaginative precision in which mere fan- 
tasy had no role. 

The maestro of this process was Ma- 
uisse. He was a mature painter of 48 
when he started his first working so- 
journ in Nice after 1916. Just as Gau- 
guin had carried his style preformed 
with him to Tahiti, so Matisse took his 
to the Céte d’Azur. One would logically 
expect that given the tremendous efforts 
of abstraction and integration that had 
gone into his work from his fauve paint- 
ings of 1905-06 to The Moroccans of 
1916, nothing he did thereafter would 
seem trivial to art historians. Yet such 
was not the case. Most accounts of Ma- 
tisse’s life treat his first 15 years on the 
Mediterranean (however much the pub- 
lic liked their results) as a slackening of 
his talent, almost a betrayal of its es- 
sence; he would not entirely recover, 
this version insists, until he began a new 
phase of abstraction in the early 1930s, 
one which would culminate 15 years lat- 
er with the pure color silhouettes of his 
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The Black Table, 1919: a calm that does not express complacency but is a ploy against anxiety 


paper cutouts. Museums, up to now, 
have not shown us much of Matisse the 
Nigois. Of the gaps in our experience of 
any great 20th century artist, this was 


surely one of the biggest 
® ow the National Gallery of Art in 
Washington has filled it, persua- 
sively, radiantly and definitively, with a 
show of 171 paintings done by Matisse 
in his early Nice years, assembled by 
Art Historians Jack Cowart and Domi- 
nique Fourcade. It should dispel any 
lingering suspicion that between 1916 
and 1930, even average Matisses got as 
complacent as most Renoirs. Indeed, 
some of Matisse’s greatest work was 
done in those years. Why was this ac- 
knowledged so grudgingly, or not at all? 
For “ideological reasons,” Co-Curator 
Fourcade argues, springing from a 
“modernist obsession” with Matisse’s 
largely posthumous role as prophet of 
Paris-New York abstraction. If you as- 
sume that art history culminates in ab- 
Stract art, then you may feel betrayed if 
your hero’s work goes from flatness to 





depth, from a space built from blocks of 
color to one evoked by the illusion of 
light, from schematic drawing to fuller 
modeling 

Matisse, though, made no such as- 
sumptions. He was not an abstract artist 
but a magisterial painter of bodies and 
spaces. The specific did not just “interest” 
him; it was close to an obsession, for all 
the apparent generalizations of his style. 
Even in paintings of calm and predictable 
subjects, like the girl seated by a vase of 
flowers in The Black Table, 1919, one sees 
his hand evoking the most difficult con- 
junctions of sight and imagination—in 
the way the transparent Turkish blouse is 
rendered by a few luscious strokes of 
white over the flesh, for instance, or in the 
sliding knot of green and black shapes 
that defines the leg of the armchair. When 
Matisse saw the glitter of light on a band 
of water, he wanted to get it right, along 
with the curlicues of wrought iron be- 
tween his eye and the Baie des Anges, and 
the peculiar Moorish dome ofa pier pavil- 
ion, and the curl of a dressing-mirror 
frame, and the flat black cover of a note- 
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| mains mysterious. Meanwhile I 


| with immediate impressions be- 


book on the vanity, and the way a 
scrim curtain hung and stirred in 
the faint breeze—and all the rest. 

Scanning Matisse’s rooms is 
like reading a distinguished, reti- 
cent autobiography, written before 
the days when authors were ex- 
pected to spill all the beans. The 
calm they radiate is best under- 
stood not as an expression of com- 
placency but as a ploy against 
anxiety. Nice enabled Matisse to 
stabilize things, to remain in the 
same frame of mind for days on 
end. “After a half century of hard 
work and reflection the wall is still 
there,” he wrote to a friend. “Na- 
ture—or rather, my nature—re- 


believe I have put a little order in 
my chaos... I am not intelligent.” 
Of course, Matisse painted his 
share of perfunctory images in 
Nice. But the overwhelming im- 
pression is of struggle and synthe- 
sis, of a mature artist who, having 
achieved a monumental diction 
before 1916, set out to reinvest it 


fore it congealed. 

His instrument for this was 
color, betokening light. Nice gave 
him a different light from Paris—a 
high, constant effulgence with little gray 
in it, flooding broadly across sea, city 
and hills, producing luminous shadows 
and clear tonal structures. It encouraged 
Matisse to think of space (in particular, 
the space of the hotel rooms where he 
worked overlooking the Promenade des 
Anglais) as a light-filled box, full of re- 
flections, transparencies and openings. 
Shutters filter the light, and their bars 
are echoed in the stripes of awnings or 
rugs; light is doubled by mirrors that 
break open the space of the room, and 
discreetly splintered in the gleam from 
silk, pewter or furniture. 


ll this is some way from the flat pre- 
1916 Matisses, and one of its govern- 


ing impulses was the artist’s desire to | 


measure himself not only against the vi- 
sual stimuli of the Céte d’Azur but against 
the heritage of the 19th century, whose 
former citizen he was. Its masters speak 
both to and from his Nigois canvases. The 
hushed green density of Large Land- 
scape, Mont Alban, 1918, is an amalgam 
of Courbet and Corot, though the slow, 
wristy drawing that drives the eye round 
the curve of the road and follows the slant 
of the windblown pines is entirely Ma- 
tisse’s own. The modulation of silvery 
grays (jug of water, belly of sole) with a 
few touches of red within the ambient 
darkness of Still Life, Fish and Lemons, 
1921, accentuates a lesson Matisse had 
learned from Manet: that black, far from 
signifying the absence of color, can read 
as a suave and powerful hue. Matisse’s 


work, seen in this concentration, proves | 


once more that in painting, innovation 
means nothing without a vital sense of the 


past. “I have simply wished to assert,” he | 


KUNSTMUSEUM SEAN 








used to tell his students, echoing Courbet, 
“the reasoned and independent feeling of 
my own individuality within a total 
knowledge of tradition.” 

Because of, never despite, such affini- 
ties, Matisse’s originality is always clear, It 
lay in his unique gift of pure color. He pos- 
sessed to the nth degree the power of mak- 
ing a flat disk of yellow ora slice of viridian 
turn intoa lemon or a leaf, bathed in sunlit 
air. Sixty years have done little to blunt the 












Fs ‘<<, a 
Anemones in an 


| since he died. 


Earthenware Vase, 1924: a unique gift of pure color, betokening light 


impact of the flat-out chromatic in- 
tensity of some Matisses from the 
1920s, like Anemones in an Earth- 
enware Vase, 1924. The structure of 
the painting isas lucid asa theorem, 
with its pattern of rectangular 
hangings, panels and tabletop and 
the surging diagonal of the flowers 
in the vase, but the color—pinks, 
carmines, chromes, lilacs and an 
orange that glows like a red-hot 
cannonball laid casually on the ta- 
ble—would be disorienting if the 
strict harmony Matisse somehow 
imposed on it did not persuade you 
that it is real. 

The strain between the all- 
over pattern and the real motifs 
gives his Nice paintings their spe- 
cial vitality, But the strain was 
real, and in extreme cases, like 
Decorative Figure on an Ornamen- 
tal Ground, 1925-26, it induces an 
almost palpable discomfort. The 
sheer congestion of pattern—roco- 
co mirror, painted wallpaper, 
overlapping rugs, Ming blue plant- 
er—dismays the eye while seduc- 
ing it, and the architectonic forms 
of the nude halt the whirling of 
color like a massive log brusquely 
jammed in the gears of a machine. 
This is the creation not of a complacent 
man but of an artist at the height of his 
powers and willing to gamble deeply. By 
putting such paintings alongside others 
that are less well known, the National 
Gallery has given us, if not an entirely 
new Matisse, then at least a radically re- 
freshed one—no mean feat, considering 
the amount of writing and scholarship de- 
voted to his career in the three decades 
—By Robert Hughes 
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Burnett and Grodin in the Chevy wagon: run-down Rolls, failing farm 


A Raisin in the Fun 





FRESNO CBS; Sunday, Nov. 16, through Thursday, Noy. 20 


band of Spanish explorers comes 

upon a California valley where grapes 
are plentiful. “The grape is good. It will 
sustain us,” proclaims the No. | conquis- 
tador, ordering the group to put down 
roots right there. But wait: here come two 
more men with a load of grapes from the 
next valley over. The comandante takes a 
taste, then spits them out with a grimace 
“You call these grapes?” he cries. “They 
taste like Fresno!” 

A few city fathers may not appreciate 
the etymology lesson that opens CBS's new 
mini-series, Fresno. But Creator Barry 
Kemp (a writer-producer who has 
worked on Taxi and Newhart) could not 
help noticing that Fresno, the world’s rai- 
sin capital, wound up last in a 1984 rank- 

| ing of American cities according to quali- 
| ty of life. To be sure, the quality of life for 
the raisin-growing Kensington family has 
been drying up for years. The family pa- 
triarch was crushed to death 20 years ago 
in a dehydrator accident. Now his widow 
Charlotte (Carol Burnett) spends her time 
sipping Bloody Marys and being chauf- 
| feured around in a Chevrolet station wag- 
| on while the Rolls is being repaired 

Charlotte's eldest son Cane (Charles 
Grodin) tries to save the family business 
from the clutches of a rival tycoon (Dab- 
ney Coleman) by striking a shady deal 
with the local toxic-waste company, 
Meanwhile, his randy wife Talon (Teri 
Garr) roams the farm looking for bed- 
mates; his younger brother Kevin (Antho- 
ny Heald) takes a vow of celibacy to pro- 
test the killing of sperm whales; an 
adopted sibling named Tiffany (Valerie 
Mahaffey) embarks on a search for her 
real parents; and a mysterious stranger 


(Gregory Harrison) shows up with his 
own dark secrets—not the least of which 
is why he never wears a shirt 

Perhaps this is the place to note that 
Fresno is a spoof. In a prime-time soap- 
opera era of evil look-alikes, characters 
miraculously resurrected from the dead, 
and whole seasons that turn out to be 
dreams, it is hard to tell the parody from 
the real goods. Fresno tries to toss stink 
bombs at a genre that is probably imper- 
vious to anything short of nuclear annihi- 
lation. What's more, it does so in a format 
virtually unheard of on TV: a comedy 
mini-series. No multiparter has ever 
managed to sustain laughs for five consec- 
utive nights. On purpose anyway 

Fresno boldly disdains a laugh track, 
and if it were not for the network’s 
tongue-in-cheek promos, a casual viewer 
might miss the joke. The cast plays it ex- 
pertly deadpan, with only an occasional 
wink at the audience. Satiric jabs at spe- 
cific soaps are few and relatively tame 
The California wines of Falcon Crest have 
puckered into raisins. The Southern ac- 
cents (in California?) have migrated from 
Dallas. Garr’s drop-dead wardrobe and a 
female catfight are straight out of Dynas- 
ty. And when Tiffany searches for her fa- 
ther at a costume party, she assembles all 
the men who are dressed as clowns and 
demands, a la Lace, “Which one of you 
bozos is my father?” 

Most of the time, the show opts for 
subtler flecks of wit, often tucked into the 
edges and backgrounds of scenes. The res- 
taurant where two characters meet (look 
fast) is called Ma Raison, and one of 
Cane’s bright ideas to save the farm is 
| something called a bran raisin—no need 
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to add cereal. Other, broader gags can be 
quite funny. When one character finds 
himself face to face with a loaded gun, he 
coolly dares the malefactor shoot 
“You're not scared, are you? Maybe 
you're too used to having someone do your 
dirty work.” Only this time the bad guy 
interrupts by blowing him away 

But if Fresno avoids the pitfalls of 
most TV parody—gimmicks and over- 
kill—it errs on the side of politeness. The 
satire is too meek, there are too many 
dead spots and blank expressions, and the 
dialogue often sounds like comedy writ- 
ers’ Muzak. (Grodin: “T'll see us all go to 
our graves before we lose this ranch!” 
Garr: “You go to your grave; I’m going to 
bed.) Burnett seems especially subdued, 
looking in vain for the precise parodic tar- 
get that would launch her into an over- 
the-top lampoon of the kind she mastered 
on her old variety series 

Indeed, a few Carol Burnett Show 
writers, or just one of the Zucker brothers 
(whose movie Airplane! was a funnier and 
more freewheeling spoof), might have 
turned Fresno into the definitive takeoff it 
aspires to be. Fresno seems oddly over- 
qualified: a parody that is better plotted, 
acted and directed (by Jeff Bleckner) than 
most of the shows it satirizes. Six hours 
without one ludicrous cliff-hanger or evil 
twin? This is a mini-series that could have 
used a bit less taste and a little more 
Fresno By Richard Zoglin 


No Tomorrow 
After 35 years, a soap sinks 
Mi? Stuart, the show's only remain- 
ing original cast member, got the 

word while being held at gunpoint in an 
elevator shaft. In the midst of shooting a 
segment of Search for Tomorrow, she was 
called into the producer’s office. The news 
was sad but not unexpected: after 35 years 
on the air, longer than any other soap op- 
era, her series was being canceled. Its fa- 
tal malady: low ratings 

Search for Tomorrow premiered on 
CBS in 1951, when Harry Truman was 
President and TV soaps squeezed all their 
traumas into 15-minute episodes. Set in 
the fictional town of Henderson, the show 
provided early roles for such actors as Jill 
Clayburgh, Lee Grant and Wayne Rog- 
ers, and was an anchor of CBS’s top-rated 


to 











| daytime lineup of the 1950s and °60s. But 







ratings fell, and the soap was dropped by 
CBS in 1982, only to resurface on NBC. Ina 
last-ditch ploy to revive interest, a devas- 
tating flood was ordered up in February, 
enabling a revamp of sets, story lines and 
characters. It did not help: Search for To- 
morrow remained the lowest-rated net- 
work soap. Its final episode will air on Fri- 
day, Dec. 26. After that, the daily woes 
will be replaced by happy contestants on a 
new game show called Word Play 5 
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YOU WIND UP WISHING IT 
WERE MORE THAN 
ONE WEEKEND A MONTH. 


You might find yourself in a chopper, cruising the treetops at 90 miles per hour. 

Or doing lemeting more down to earth, like repairing an electronic circuit. 

What you won't find yourself doing is getting bored. Because this isn't ordinary part-time work. It's 
the Army Reserve. 

You'll get valuable skill training. Then one weekend a month, and two weeks each summer, you'll put 
that training to good use, while receiving good pay and benefits. 

But maybe most importantly, you'll come away with a feeling deep down that you were challenged and 


came through. And that doesn't disappear when Monday rolls around. ; 
See your local Army Reserve recruiter about serving near your home. Or call toll free 1-800-USA-ARMY. 


ARMY RESERVE. 
BE ALLYOU CAN BE. 
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THE ZOOM STARTS HERE. 
A3-door liftback never looked 
this sporty. Sportstripes, flush 
glass, air dam, optional alloy | 





_ 


wheels and many more goodies. 


NEW FX 16. 
j {oe © M s OPEN WIDE AND SAY, "AHH!" : 
Liftback room! Five adults and 14.1 cubic 
| | we) =) Z coer ay ay = | isi=) €e) der-] colon lahore) pale)(ci(ckme lanl (ole a 
Liftback versatility! Put down the split 
rear seatbacks and carry almost 
"4@ © A & 30 cubic feet of cargo and two people. 


The all-new Toyota Corolla FX 16 GT-S has a split personality } 
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Which it is. But where does the roominess end and the zoominess : 
begin? With 16 valves, 1.6 liters. Redline, 7500 rpm. Fuel injection. 

4-wheel independent suspension and 4-wheel disc brakes. 4 


Goodyear Eagle GT tires. There's a lot more, but you get the picture. ne 


This is avery serious fun = 
Co —_ — 
“ me 
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Get More From Life. ..Buckle Up! 
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